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Steel Industry's £120,000,000 Plans 


HE details which have been announced by Sir John Duncan- 
son, the new Commercial & Technical Director of the British 

Iron & Steel Federation, of the steel industry’s plans for re-equip- 
ment and development, are a fitting reply to critics of the efficiency 
of the industry. The plans now made known envisage the ex- 
penditure of £120,000,000 over the next five years. The principal 
divisions of the expenditure are: coke ovens (£6,500,000); new 
blast furnaces (£19,000,000); new steel melting shops 
(£20,000,000); replacement and reconstruction of rolling mills and 
new continuous hot strip mills in South Wales (£33,000,000); and 
miscellaneous ancillary and finishing processes (£16,000,000- 
£19,000,000). It seems clear that the projected measures will en- 
able the industry to.cope with the needs of larger markets at 
better prices. At the present time many factors which are incal- 
culable enter into the determination of the cost level, but every 
step towards greater efficiency will assist the industry to become 
more competitive. By the end of five years the bulk of the work 
should be completed, provided that adequate building labour 
and reasonable priority of materials is forthcoming. By that time 
the scheme envisages that the modernisation of plant throughout 
the country will have been achieved, and the capacity for total 


steel ingot production in Great Britain will be increased by 
approximately 20 per cent. 
- * * * 
Railway Rating Decisions 
The Railway & Canal Commission recently has _ given 


judgments, with differing results, in two cases on the rating of 
‘let out ’’ properties on the London & North Eastern Railway. 
In the first case the Railway Assessment Authority had decided 
that premises occupied as a canteen for railway workers should 
be assessed separately and not included in the railway valuation 
roll. The canteens were run by private caterers, under agree- 
ment with the company, for the benefit of railway workers, and 
the company retained the use of the premises for other purposes. 
(On the appeal by the company to the Commission it was argued 
that the decision of the House of Lords in Westminster City 
Council v. Southern Railway Company, where it was held that 
shops, etc., at Victoria Station were not railway hereditaments 
and so were to be separately assessed, did not apply. The 
Commission supported this view on the ground that in the 
Westminster case the paramount control was in the hands ot 
*the shop-owners, whereas in the present case it was retained by 
the company. In the second case the Railway & Canal Com- 
mission supported the decision of the Railway Assessment 
Authority which had excluded from the railway valuation roll 
as part of the railway undertaking certain timber stacking yards 
it the company’s docks at Hull. These yards had been carved 
out of the dock area by the company itself and let as separate 
hereditaments, and the company made no use of them at all. 


* > = 


Company Law Amendment Proposals 


Widespread interest is being taken in the recently-issued report 
if the Committee on Company Law Amendment over which Mr 
Justice Cohen presided. It is clearly stated in the report that 
matters relating to chartered companies, statutory companies, and 
companies incorporated under deed of settlement, are outside the 
terms of reference. The proposals of the report are, of course, the 
recommendations made in a White Paper and have no legal force 
They do not affect railway companies and indeed the information 
required and given by the railways under statute is in general much 
fuller than that now suggested in the report. Also the reports of 
the leading industrial companies already for the most part supply 
all necessary information as to their businesses. Interest no doubt 
will be taken in the proposals as to fixing age limits (with a maximum 
of 70) for the retirement of directors, for submitting the name of 
each director separately for re-election, and for further particulars 
as to the remuneration of directors and managing directors and 
their compensation for loss of office. Proxies, it is recommended, 
if sent at the expense of a company, should be sent to all members 
entitled to receive them. The present practice of sending out 
with the report a statement by, the chairman is welcomed. The 
committee is satisfied that the great majority of limited companies, 
both public and private, is honestly and conscientiously managed 
[t makes the welcome suggestion that, if an amending Act be passed 
by Parliament, it should be followed immediately by a consolidating 
\ct to avoid the necessity for cross-references. 

* * * * 


The Signal Engineers’ Luncheon 


About this time last year the Council of the Institution of 
Railway Signal Engineers arranged to hold a luncheon, but the 


prevalence of flying bombs made it desirable to cancel the 
arrangements. The deferred function took place on July 20, 
when there was a good ‘attendance It had been intended that 
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me of the guests of the Institution should be Monsieur Jean 
Lévy, at one time Chief Mechanical Engineer of the S.N.C.F., 
but now engaged cn special work. He could not attend, but a 


fellow countryman, Lieutenant Chabriery, was able to take his 
place. It was gratifying to members to hear Mr. J. C. L. Train 
pay a tribute to the importance of their professional work and 


express a conviction that they had done a more than ordinarily 
good job in maintaining the signal, telegraph and telephone ser- 
so well throughout the period of hostilities. They were 


vices 

ilso .much interested in what Mr. C. E. R. Sherrington had to 
tell them, and although he could not speak in the detail he 
wished, it was evident that we may expect when times becom 
more normal, to hear something about signalling progress in 
France, to mention nothing else. Major J. W. Porter told his 
hearers something of the tasks faced and carried out by Signal 
Officers in dealing with the requirements of our troops who 


iberated the occupied parts of the Continent, and we happen to 
know that part of the success achieved can be attributed to help 


given here beforehand by civilian signal engineers in consul 
* « * « 
Wartime Traffics on the L.M.S.R. 

Some interesting figures have been released by the L.M.5.R 
ibout its wartime traffics Whereas in 1939, originating pas 
senger journeys were 372 millions, this figure had risen by 1944 

437 millions, but the passenger train miles run in 1944 were 
) million less The 1944 wagon miles were 298 million up on 
the 1939 figure of 2,020 million Che freight train miles run in 
1944 were 64 million miles, against the 58 million miles of 1939, 


ind this despite the fact that the average weight per wagon load 


iad been = increased For instance goods loading in 1988 
eraged 2-84 tons a wagon; in 1944, it was 4-35 tons. Had this 
precaution not been taken, it would have required no fewer than 


{ million more wagon journeys to move the traffic. The L.M.S.R 
handled tonnage also shows striking increases The 24 million 
tons of 1939 became 29 million in 1944, while the carted tonnage 
in the latter year was 18 million—an increase of 3 million tons 
over the last pre-war veal 
* ‘ A * 

L.M.S.R. Research Staff and British Universities 

In recent years the need has become widely appreciated for 
closer relations between theoretical science as represented by 
university research and its practical application to industry rhe 


there is that of seeing that the 
results of university research known to industry so that 
they can be developed appropriately and secondly, there is the 
rather vexed question as to how far the university laboratories may 
properly undertake investigation or consultative works at the behest 


First 
become 


problem has several aspects 


and expense of private undertakings. The desirability of much 
closer contact between-the universities and industrial scientists 
which is uncontroversial, is being tackled by the practical scheme 
envisaged by the recent L.M.S.R. proposals to which we made 
editorial reference in our issue of June 15 last. Briefly, this amounts 


to the proposal that some members of the L.M.S.R. research staff 
will be year to undertake fundamental research in 
their particular field in university laboratories It is hoped that 
the universities will invite them to spend part of their time in teach 
In return, the universities will be invited to send members ot 


seconded every 


Ing 


their staffs to work in the L.M.S.R. research laboratory at Derby 
on applied problems in which they are interested on the fundamental 
sick The scheme was elaborated in an address which Mr. T. M 
Herbert, Research Manager of the L.M.S.R., delivered to the 


Manchester Joint Research Council recently, of which we publish a 
report on page 99 

* * * * 
Unusual Wartime Out-of-Gauge Loads 


At intervals since September, 1942, invasion barges constructed 


it Leven have made the short but hazardous journey of two 
miles over L.N.E.R. rails from Leven to Methil Docks The 
barges were 42 ft. 9 in. long, 14 ft. wide, and 9 ft. high, and 


being far outside the normal railway gauge, the journeys had to 
be made on Sundays, and both lines kept clear as on one side 
the loading gauge was exceeded by 5 ft The height however 
presented the greatest problem as two overline bridges had to be 
negotiated; one of them, carrying the Leven road, allowed only 


the fractional head clearance of one half inch, and the other, 
carrying an overhead line, gave little more room. These barges 
were made by Henry Balfour & Co., Durie Foundry, Leven, at 


which point they were taken over. Adjustments by hand winch 
with steel hawsers had to be made to bring the load into the 
necessary alignment for the journey. This adjustment upset the 
balance on the specialy-prepared 40-ton flat wagon upon which 
was mounted a movable cradle, and a counterbalance 'of pig-iron 
had to be introduced to maintain equilibrium. Durie Foundry 
has no direct access to the sea, but at Methil Dock facilities were 
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available for unloading rane direct from the railway vehicle 


into the water. 
* * * * 


Two Decades of Improvement in American Operating 


[here can be no doubt that the development of diesel-elec ‘ric 
motive power on American railways has done a good deal to stimu- 
late research into improvement in the efficiency of the steam lcco- 
motive. In 1921, on the average, it required 162 lb. of coal to 
move 1,000 tons of freight, with the equipment carrying it, over a 
distance of a mile; by 1941 and 1942 the figure had been brought 
down to 111 Ib., and even in 1943, with a decline in fuel quaiity 
due to war conditions, the average consumption had not risen 
above 114 lb. Other factors were also concerned, and this is a 
small part only of the strides that have been made in improving 
American railway operating efficiency over a period of two decaces. 
As between 1921 and 1943, the daily distance covered by each 
wagon had increased from an average of 25-8 to 51-0 miles; the 
service performed by each wagon rose from 448 to 1,092 ton-miles 
daily, or by 144 per cent.; the average load carried in each freight 
train went up from 651 to 1,116 tons; the average composition of 
each freight train increased from 37-4 to 52-1 bogie wagons, with a 
considerable gain in wagon capacity; and the average freight 
train speed had gone up from 11-5 m.p.h., including all stops, in 
1921 to 15:4 m.p.h. in 1943. Very similar improvements had 
been effected in passenger operation. 


* « * * 
The Education of Operating Staffs 
ven in normal times the systematic training of railway em 
ployees is a practice that pays a handsome return on the trouble 
ind expense involved. To-day, with the inexperienced substitute 
labour which must be used, to some extent at least, in war condi 
tions, training is even more essential, especially in countries like 
the United States, where a 


considerable measure of individual 
responsibility rests on members of the staff such as switchmen 
brakemen, and firemen, and knowledge 


of operating rules is of 
vital importance Recently the Missouri. Pacific System, in an 
inalysis of accidents on its lines, has discovered that at least half 
of them have been caused by improper operation of switches. In 
in attempt to reduce the number, a of diagrammatic and 
photographic slides has been prepared, with an aecompanying 
sound recording, dealing entirely with switch operation; each 
rule is illustrated in a graphic way, showing the right and wrong 
methods of working, and accidents that are likely to result from 


set 


failure to observe the rules These slides and films are to be 
shown to employees on every division of the system 
* * * * 


Coach Reconstruction in the U.S.A. 

A striking example of coach modernisation, as illustrated 
photographic reproductions elsewhere in this issue, is provided 
by the reconstruction recently carried out by the American Cat 
& Foundry Company at Wilmington. Several coaches, belonging 
to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad were recon 
structed and redecorated to provide greater comfort for passengers 
on fast trains. One of the most important features of the recon 
struction was the fitting of a false ceiling, making use of the 
clerestory roof as a low-pressure duct for air conditioning. The 
conditioned air is distributed through aluminium air diffusers 
ind light fixtures on the centre line of the ceiling. A partition 
of safety glass divides the coach into two sections; a smoking 
saloon of 18 seats, and a non-smoking compartment containing 
44 The seats are of the individual, reclining type. The 
luggage racks are of aluminium iubing, anodised in colour to 
tone with the interior decorations: the racks are fitted with 
individually controlled lights over each seat. All end partitions 
of the coach are provided with oval mirrors. The interior colour 
scheme is in pastel shades of green, rust-colour, cream and grey 


Dy 


seats. 


* * 7 * 
100 Miles Per Hour 


The standard of railway 
upward direction, spurred on, no doubt, by the competition of the 
air, and there seems little doubt that in the future running speeds 
in the region of 100 m.p.h. will be regarded as essential on the 
fastest services. Although the British streamline trains before 
the war were limited to a maximum of 90 m.p.h., various tests in 
which speeds of from 112 to 126 m.p.h. were recorded showed that 
the British streamline Pacifics of both the L.N.E. and L.MS 
Railways are capable of speeds up to and exceeding 100 m.p.h 
whenever conditions require such speeds and conditions permit 
The diesel-electric streamline trains in Germany operated regularly 
at 100 m.p.h. in maintaining their normal schedules, and in the 
United States, war conditions notwithstanding, 100 m.p.h. is now 
a common speed with diesel-hauled trains which in weight far 
exceed the maximum German pre-war formations. The latest 
steam locomotive types in the U.S.A. also are capable of 100 m.p.h 
speeds without difficulty ; on the Milwaukee “‘ Hiawatha,”’ stream 


continues to move steadily in an 
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line 4-6-4s run regularly at this speed, and on the Union Pacific 
even a 4-8-4 locomotive on test has exceeded 100 m.p.h. One of 
the new Pennsylvania 4-4-4-4 locomotives has covered 69 miles of 
comparatively flat Fort Wayne division, with a 16-car train 
weighing over 1,000 tons, at an average speed of 102 m.p.h., and 
Chord (or an adjacent line) and the East Indian main line to 
this with non-streamlined standard stock. 


* * + * 


The Ideal Dining Car 

For some time the New York Central System has been endea- 
youring to obtain from its regular travellers an expression of their 
opinion as to the future improvements in travel that they regard 
as most desirable. The latest questionnaire of this description, 
addressed to passengers on the ‘“‘ Twentieth Century Limited,” 
“Empire State Express,” ‘‘ Pacemaker,” ‘‘ Mercury,’’ and other 
popular trains, concerns the dining car, and is contained in an 
attractive 20-page booklet. Opinions are asked as to the arrange- 
ment of seats, lighting, formality or informality of service, air- 
conditioning, and anticipated future developments. As to the food, 
do passengers prefer a repast in a dining car, expensive or inexpen- 
sive, or hot meals, cold boxed meals, or sandwiches brought to their 
seats by waiters? Would automatic machines on the trains, 
selling sandwiches, coffee, milk, sweets, and so on, meet with 
favour? In the booklet, sample menus for breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner are included, ranging from simple to elaborate meals, with 
comparative prices, for the preference of passengers in these matters 
to be made clear. As to drinks, passengers are asked to signify 
whether they desire a cocktail hour before dinner, the service of 
drinks in the lounge car at all times, or in the dining car only while 
meals are being served. They are also asked to indicate their 
reactions to the conversion of dining cars into “ café’’ cars after 
the service of dinner, possibly with the addition, also, of film shows. 


“ * + * 


A Post-War L.N.E.R. Locomotive 


A considerable amount has been written about post-war recon- 
struction on the railways. Tangible evidence of improvements to 
come is now available in the form of a new design of tank engine on 
the L.N.E.R. The locomotive is the first of a new design to be 
built since VE-Day and is the forerunner of a stud of 1,000 loco- 
motives scheduled for construction under the L.N.E.R. five-year 
plan for augmented power resources. The locomotive has been 
desigzned to meet the need for a tank engine possessing a water 
capacity considerably larger than that of existing 2-6-2 engines, at 
the same time keeping within the required axle-loading limits. 
Engines built to this design will be known as the ‘“‘ LI ”’ class and 
the prototype, No. 9000, is described and illustrated on pages 89 
and 90 of this issue. The locomotive, designed by Mr. Edward 
Thompson, Chief Mechanical Engineer of the L.N.E.R., was built 
it the company’s Doncaster works. Another sign of the times is 
the fact that the new engine is to be painted in the L.N.E.R. peace- 
time livery of apple-green. ; 


* * + * 


Railways and. the Development of India 


URING the “late forties,’’ India was smarting under ‘the 
insult offered to our arms by the invasion of the Sikhs and the 
delay which took place before that insult could be avenged,’ to 
quote Indian Railways and theiy Probable Results, a 
brochure consisting of 150 pages of text and nearly as many again 
f notes and appendices, the third edition of which, dated 1848, 
has recently come to our notice. At that time also, both Europeans 
and educated Indians, inspired by the railway boom in Great 
Britain and this example of what railway communications could 
accomplish, realised that there would have been no such delay 
s occurred in sending reinforcements from Bengal to the Punjab, 
had the Honourable East India Company had the benefit of rail 
transport. The Calcutta Review of March, 1846, pointed out that 
the advent of the railway would reduce a three months’ journey of 
that date to one of as many days, and that the same capital could, 
therefore, be returned many times in the same period if the new 
form of transport were available. A similar argument, applied to 
the Army, envisaged a great increase in the effective strength of the 
Forces, secured by the ability to concentrate rapidly by rail large 
lormations in the neighbourhood of an enemy. Continuing, this 
journal remarked that it then took six weeks to move an infantry 
regiment from Calcutta to Benares (now a night’s run). Also, that 
when war broke out on the North-West Frontier and some 100 
theers had to be rushed there from Calcutta, it was possible to 
send only three daily, posting day and night to accomplish the 
journey in 16 days. These and many other strategic arguments 
were put forward in favour of an early introduction of the railway 
to India. 


so-called 
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Its advantages from the commercial, social, and public health 
points of view were fully appreciated, but are too obvious to merit 
comment here and now. It should, however, be mentioned that 
great hopes were widely expressed that this new form of rapid 
transport would greatly minimise the risk of frequent disastrous 
famines in various parts of the peninsula, by enabling grain and 
relief measures to be rushed to the stricken areas. These hopes 
have been fulfilled subsequently time and again, until famines of 
any magnitude have practically ceased to occur in peacetime. The 
political advantages of rail transport and its uses in the rapid dis- 
semination of news and information generally were also realised: 

As pioneer projects, four lines of railway were originally 
proposed :— 

(1) From Calcutta to Rajmahal, near the bifurcation of the Ganges 
main stream into its many deltaic channels flowing into the Bay of 
Bengal ; 

(2) From Allahabad, the highest point at which the Ganges is navigable 
by steamer, via Cawnpore to Delhi (and possibly the Sutlej valley) :— 

(3) From Madras to Wallajanygur and Arcot, some 70 miles ; and 

(4) From Bombay, primarily to the foot of the Western Ghats near 
Kalyan, but gradually to be extended on to the plateau in more than one 
direction. 

Both (1) and (2) were in the Bengal Presidency, and it was at 
first proposed that they should be built and worked by separate 
companies, known as (1) the Great Western of Bengal, and (2) the 
East Indian. Subsequently, however, it was agreed that the 
former concern should be merged in the latter, which would be 
responsible for both projects. The idea was that projects (1) and (2) 
should be linked together by a fleet of steamers plying on the main 
stream of the Ganges between Rajmahal and Allahabad, to provide 
through communication by rail, river, and rail between Calcutta 
and the Punjab. At the time, the recognised route to Allahabad 
from Calcutta was extremely circuitous, being by river steamer, 
via the Sunderbans and Padda (or Padma) to the Ganges proper, 
but travel was painfully slow and often dangerous—hence the 
priority allotted to the Calcutta-Rajmahal project, as a rail 
short-cut eliminating these disadvantages. The Allahabad-Delhi 
line was proposed as a first step towards a Grand Trunk Railway 
from Calcutta via Burdwan direct to Mirzapur and Allahabad 
and so to Delhi, the Rajmahal line then becoming a branch. 
This grandiose scheme did, in fact, envisage the present Grand 
Chord (or an adjacent line) and the East Indian main line to 
Delhi, and was formulated by the Railway Commission of about 
1847. Proposal (3) was to be entrusted to the Madras Railway 
Company, and (4) to the Great Indian Peninsula Company. 

Matters had begun to take a more practical shape when the 
Directors of the East India Company had deputed Mr. F. W. Sims, 
an eminent engineer, ‘“‘ to investigate the circumstances of railway 
communication, as applicable to India, in conjunction with a 
commission in that country.”” The net result was the granting of 
concessions to the three companies; the lines in Bengal were 
considered of first importance, from the viewpoints of both trade 
and strategy. 

There were three suggestions as to the policy to be adopted, 
namely (1) to leave the companies unfettered to run the railways 
as unaided private enterprises ; (2) that the Government should 
project and define a great and comprehensive railway system, as 
well as construct and work the various lines; or (3) that the 
Government should grant concessions or leases for various sections 
of line, or particular projects, to private companies, which would 
construct and operate them under the direct supervision and 
control of officers appointed by the Government. Actually, as we 
know, all three proposals were eventually adopted in India, but at 
first the third alone was put into practice, and the East Indian, 
Madras, and Great Indian Peninsula companies obtained concessions. 

From the outset it was appreciated that cost of construction 
would normally be very moderate in India, because of the ‘ even 
surface ’’ of the peninsula and cheapness of labour and materials. 
The Government had ‘powers of compulsory acquisition of land, 
thus insuring reasonable prices. The only physical difficulties 
expected were floods and the depredations of the white ant. The 
latter was probably over-estimated, as there were abundant timbers 
which proved immune to the ravages of this insect. It was estimated 
that the cost of construction of single-line railways would normally 
be from £7,500 to £10,250 a mile. The Calcutta-Mirzapur (near 
Allahabad) line was, however, expected to cost £20,000 a mile, by 
reason of the hilly nature of the ‘‘ Grand Chord ”’ country, and the 
cost of the whole Grand Trunk line from Calcutta to Delhi based 
on actual survey was estimated at £14,000 a mile.. On the other 
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hand, the short initial Great Indian Peninsula line was estimated 
to cost only £3,000 a mile, exclusive of plant, as it was to be of 
the American pioneer type of railway. It is of interest to note that 
Robert Stephenson was requested to (and did, in fact) report on 
this project. He had, of necessity, to be guided largely by the views 
of engineers in India, but he saw no insuperable difficulty in 
negotiating the 1,718-ft. rise in a length of 31,000 ft. to surmount 
the Malsej Ghat, with eight tunnels aggregating 10,400 ft. in 
He recommended that the eight- or nine-mile ghat section 
“either stationary engines or locomotive 
His 


length. 
should be worked by 
engines, with ropes so adapted as to work in conjunction.” 
report concludes with these paragraphs : 

“In an experiment of this kind, so fraught with benefit to the country” 
whatever may be the results to the original promoters, I cannot help 
thinking that aid from the Indian Government is not only desirable but 
necessary. 

‘* However this may be decided, I am certain from the information 
which has already been collected, there is no country where the advantages 
flowing from the introduction of railways will be more signal than in 
India; and I believe that no country will participate more promptly in 
the beneficial consequences than Britain.” 

In his ‘‘ conclusion,’’ the author of Indian Railways and their 
Probable Results quaintly remarks: ‘‘ The complete permeation of 
by a magnificent system of Railway 


these ‘‘ climes of the sun 
communication, would present a series of public monuments vastly 
surpassing, in real grandeur, the aqueducts of Rome, the pyramids 
of Egypt, the great wall of China, the temples, palaces, and mauso- 
leums of the Great Moguls—monuments not merely of intelligence 
and power, but of utility and beneficence, which would for ever 
wipe away the fiercely indignant reproach : ‘ were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell that it had been 
possessed during the inglorious period of our dominion, by anything 
better than the ourang-outang, or the tiger.’ A reproach more 
undeserved, we believe, was never heard, and could only have 
been uttered by some canting orator, the paid champion of liberty 
and equality, the slave of the party.’’ The author’s vision of 1848 
has certainly come true nearly 100 years later, and his proud and 
just claim is even more appropriate today when Congress Indians 
would have the world believe that the century-old reproach, quoted 


above, was still true. 
. * * * 


Holiday Travel 


OLIDAY travel is causing the railway managements consider- 
able concern, because of their inability to give passengers 
the comfort and amenities which they desire to provide. For 
reasons ‘which can easily be appreciated, the British public clearly 
feels it is entitled to a holiday after nearly six years of war strain 
and, with the fairly general adoption of the principle of holidays 
with pay, many who were unable to do so before the war are now 
able to afford a visit to the country or seaside. As a result, appre- 
ciably more passengers have been carried by the railways during 
this month than were carried during August in 1939. On one line 
at least, on each of the last four Saturdays the passengers leaving 
their main termini were nearly 10,000 greater than on August 
Bank Holiday Saturday in 1939, the peak day for holiday travel. 
In normal circumstances, the railways would be delighted to see 
such crowds, but unfortunately conditions are very far from 
normal, principally because of the acute shortage of labour which 
the companies are experiencing in their workshops and running 
sheds and also in their operating grades. Practically no passenger 
coaches have been constructed during the war and, as the rail- 
ways have about 8,000 men less in their carriage shops than in 
1939, the repair and maintenance work is sadly in arrear, and 
nearly 25 per cent. of their passenger coaches are under and await- 
ing repair. The overtaking of normal maintenance has been handi- 
capped further by the fact that over 600 coaches were destroyed 
and more than 13,000 damaged by enemy action. In addition 
several hundreds have been sent overseas for military purposes. 
To provide the best possible service with such a heavily reduced 
stock, the available coaches have been rostered to give the most 
intensive user, and suburban services have been reduced at week- 
ends to provide coaches for main-line trains, a step which has not 
proved at all popular with suburban season-ticket holders. It 
should be realised also that, despite the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, the railways still have to run many hundreds of special 
trains weekly for Service personnel and stores, which makes further 
inroads into the very limited available stock of engines and coaches. 
While the coach position is bad enough, the companies’ difficulties 
in endeavouring to provide adequate services are aggravated by 
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the fact that something like 20 per cent. of the heavy engines ay 
also under and awaiting repair, and their output of new engine 
has also been seriously reduced by their inability to secure labour 
or even to get back the skilled men they loaned to aircraft ang 
other firms early in the war. Over 10,000 Italians and 3,00 
Irishmen are now employed on the British railways, but these ar 
an inadequate substitute for the skilled men required. 

Despite every effort which can be made to provide engines an 
coaches for main-line trains at weekends, the companies can run 
only about 70-75 per cent. of the trains they did pre-war. With 
passenger travel already in excess of the August pre-war level 
trains with seating accommodation for about 500 are having t 
convey loads of 1,000 or more, which results in passengers having 
to stand in corridors and compartments for long distances. Alto. 
gether the railways need something like 28,000 men, and thei 
inability to get them, means that practically nothing now car 
be done to ease the difficulties of rail travel during August. 

Other points to be borne in mind are that many railwaymen ar 
now over 65 and cannot be expected to continue working much 
longer, and the improbability of any improvement in the repair 
position being effected before the autumn has forced some com. 
panies to refrain from including in their winter timetables trains 
which they know should be run to meet requirements. This short- 
age of labour is not a new feature, as we understand that repre- 
sentations have been made repeatedly to the appropriate Ministries 
extending over many months, but they have not produced the 
staff required. 

The railways, therefore, view with very considerable concern 
the revised arrangements for granting preference in the allocation 
of labour, under which vacancies in the railway service will uo 
longer be eligible for ‘‘ first preference.’’ This ‘‘ first prefer- 
ence ’’ is now reserved for vacancies in respect of products or ser- 
vices included in a “‘ designated ’’ list issued by the Ministry of 
Production, which does not include any grades or workers em- 
ployed in transport. The Ministerial argument that if the 
‘ designated ’’ list is kept within rigidly small limits there will 
be a greater pool of labour available for industry generally, is 
fully appreciated, but we feel that if the previous grant of ‘‘ first 
preference '’ failed to yield sufficient men in the appropriate 
grades, there is small chance of an inferior classification of their 
requirements yielding the desired men. 

We learn that urgent representations on these lines have been 
made to the appropriate authorities, but, in the meantime, it is 
unfortunately the case that the railways’ inability to provide ade- 
quate seating accommodation or to restore such facilities as 
restaurant or buffet cars, the reservation of seats, and so forth, is 
losing them good will which it may prove very difficult to regain 
We can only hope that their difficulties will be appreciated by the 
travelling public, which, let it be said, is proving remarkably good- 
humoured, despite it frequently being necessary for passengers t 
stand in a queue over half-a-mile long before they can even enter 
the station precincts! Travel during mid-week is somewhat 
lighter, although still fairly heavy, and passengers who are able 
to travel other than at weekends will be well advised to do so 

« * * * 


Over the Phone 


LOOMY prophets sometimes forecast that mankind at length 

will destroy itself with its own inventions. The aeroplane 

the flying bomb, and the long-range rocket are regarded as thi 

most likely engines of ultimate destruction. Violent and effective 

as they are, it sometimes seems to us that before they ar 

given another chance to do their worst, the civilised part of 
humanity may have strangled itself with telephone wire. 

It is hard to combat the impression that a telephone call made 
on the spur of the moment will settle the most knotty problem 
out of hand. Before the war we were rung up frequently by 
persons who wanted to know what was the fastest train in the 
world, and when we replied in the approved Brains Trust manner 
that it all depended on what they meant by the fastest train, 
they became impatient and dictatorial, quoting such isolated 
speed records as they had read of in the daily press to prove that 
we did not know our business. A few moments’ thought before 
making the call would have shown them the necessary com- 
plexity of the answer, and possibly have prevented them from 
wasting our time and theirs. Unfortunately, the urge to use a 
telephone which happened to be in the same room as themselves 
had deprived them of the ability to think beyond the immediate 
present. 

We cannot deny the surface attractions of the telephone as 4 
time-saver in business, but there must be many occasions when 
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ving of time is illusory. A call is made to a person who is 
und an unknown voice offers to take a message. The voice 
ls full of cheer and confidence, but its owner in fact 1s 
ictedly searching his pockets for a pencil, which he left on his 
own desk when the bell rang. If he finds a pencil, he will 
probably having nothing to write on, for the’ paper shortage 
is often at its most acute in the vicinity of telephones. It is in 
in these days to write on the back of an old envelope that 
happens to be lying around, for some careful soul inevitably will 
reseal it with an economy label and despatch both envelope and 
the hieroglyphics on the back to a remote address. 

Invention and industry have not been blind to the difficulties 
if recording messages received by telephone, and the telephone 
message pad with pencil attached on a short length of ornamental 
hain or coloured cord seems to be an answer to our objections. 
devices during the war years have formed the backbone of 
the gift departments in large stores, hardy annuals surviving in a 
1 Let 


vorid where fountain pens and pipes have withered. us 


suppose that one of these is accessible, and not, as usually 
happens, hiding under the elbow of whoever has leaned across 


nswer the telephone. The message is recorded, torn off the 
pad, handed to a typist, and at length reaches its addressee 
igh two intermediaries, either or both of whom may have 
rted its original sense in some degree. The caller probably 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(The Editor is not responsible for the opinions of correspondents) 


** Consecutive-Number ”’ Stations 


Ashdown,”’ Western Road, 
Billericay, Essex 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 

Sir,—I have frequently noticed that several railway stations 
names that suggest consecutive numbers. Having listed all 

now, I thought some of your readers might be able to complete 

the collection. It is an interesting speculation to consider to what 

nt foreign railways can augment the list. 


| 

2 Two Waters (bus only) Herts. 

3 Three Bridges ao Sussex 

4 Four Oaks Warwickshire 

5 Five Ways... Warwickshire 
6 Six Mile Bottom Cambridgeshire 
7 Seven Kings ... Essex 

8 

9 Nine Mile Point Monmouthshire 
10 Tenby a Pembrokeshire 
20 Twenty nr 2 Lincolnshire 


Number 10 is admittted to be a somewhat unfair entry ; Wanstead 
is barred from Number 1! 
Yours truly, 


FRANK W. ROBERTS 


Locomotive Stream-Lining 


P.O. Box 546, 
Haifa. July 11 
To THE EpItor oF THE RalLway GAZETTE 


5iR,—The photographic reproduction in one of your recent 
of a locomotive ordered for the Tel-Kotchek Baghdad run 
some years ago; the vexed question to the fore in your letter 
page of late as to whether bar frames should be conceded as steel 
istings by British manufacturers on insistence or even expressed 
the slogan, ‘‘ the customer is always right,’’ all tend 
-ociate themselves naturally with ‘‘ export or expire.’’ 
situation seems to invite locomotive firms to frame a 
inited policy. The instant they do so, however, they come up 
igainst the next adage, honesty is the best policy, and that will 
be the most difficult point on which to reach unanimity. 
feels that the example first cited will figure as a cus- 
mer’s specification over and over again in a speed conscious 
rid. There the customer’s track was stated to be: ‘‘ much 
m light desert land ’’; the coupled wheels, for doubtless unavoid- 
ible reasons, were as small as 5 ft. 9 in., corresponding to the 
entional conception of speeds of 50 m.p.h. against the 
intended 60-65 m.p.h. What is-the manufacturer to do, if asked 
to streamline such an order? One off the peg to a good pre- 
last-war design and price was eminently desirable for a young 
railway feeling its feet. If he bluntly advises his customer to 
that effect, he may part with him to a rival: but there must 
b> a way out of such a dilemma that need not involve that. If 
1 stage of reasonableness has been reached—true in wartime— 


preference; 
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would have done better to have sent a postcard the night before, 
but probably did not think of it because he had been beguiled 
by the telephone habit into putting things off until the last 
minute. 

Experience of service life must have engrained reliance on 
the telephone into many thousands. Along with the celebrated 
‘‘ passed to you, please ’’ we can now bracket the obsequious 
‘‘ T’ll get on to them at once, sir ’’ with which the wily subaltern 
deflects, or at least defers, the annoyance of a superior who 
finds that an instruction has not been carried out. Junior 
officers of the present day should pause at times to wonder how 
the ensigns and cornets of the Napoleonic wars held down their 
appointments without the aid of the telephone service. 

It would be instructive to keep a record of telephone calls 
which produce results at once as compared with those eliciting 
promises which are not fulfilled without further telephoning or 
correspondence. Having thus formed an estimate of how far the 
number of telephone calls could be reduced, attention might then 
be paid to curtailing their duration. When we walk past a row 
of public telephone boxes at a station, we often wonder whether 
the unseen correspondents at the other end of the wires are 
looking as engrossed and happy as those we can see through the 
glass panels. We recommend this reflection to all who make 
extensive use of the telephone. 








that a railway can take the formerly unheard of step of asking a 
prospective customer if his journey is really necessary, maybe 
the time is ripe for a manufacturer, greatly daring, to ask a 
customer if, say, streamlining his order is really essential, without 
causing offence to the client or even a sinking feeling in himself 
that he is simply directing him to a rival’s establishment, because 
under better conditions he will be able to feel that however 
healthy and close the competition, there will be rules to the 
game. 

The foundation could be laid by manufacturers combining in 
the issue of honest up-to-date literature distinguishing for the 
customer’s benefit between the meretricious and the essential in 
his laudable search for progress. 

It is impossible not to recall the trend, before the last war, 
to be studied at its best and most concentrated, on Sunday 
mornings at Hampstead, to the immense bonnet covering the 
tiny engine with its amplified exhaust. Such a trend should 
never be countenanced in staid locomotive circles; but it easily 
might, when faster than sound has caught the popular imagina- 
tion to the exclusion of considerations of appropriate spheres. 
Is it entirely imagination or isn’t the back of the firebox tending 
to look very much like a Fortress instrument panel? With 
welfare assuming the prominence that it should, and when 
kippers come in again, what chance will a fireman have of 
observing the tip of his shovel, distracted by clocks and gadgets 
telling him the state of things so infinitely less important? 

Yours truly, 
A, L. JONES 


Railway Horses 


Bankside, Kingsworthy, 

Winchester. 

To THE EpiTor oF THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 

Sir,—The statistics given in your issue of July 6, 1945, are 

interesting to the few horse-lovers that exist in this mechanical 

age. Referring to the revenue accruing from the sale of 

‘“ by-products,’’ I think it should not be overlooked that many 

railway horses find happy environment in their declining years 

on the land, sold to farmers at a price that compares very 
favourably with the depreciation costs on mechanical transport. 

Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE 


July 12 


KEY 
Rail Corrosion 


The Texas Oil Co. Ltd., 
No. 1, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RaILway GAZETTE 

Srr,—In your issue of July 6 you published an interesting 
article dealing with the problem of rail corrosion and reference 
was made therein to the use of ‘‘ Texas No. 45 Ooil.’’ 

The title of this product, which has been specially produced for 
the applications described in the article, is ‘‘ Texaco No. 45 Metal 
Preservative,’’ and in some future issue of The Railway Gazette 
you will, perhaps, be good enough to mention this correction. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. H. GOODHIND 


‘ 


July 19 
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The Scrap Heap 


AUSTRALIAN NAVAL VISITORS TO SWINDON 


A party of 28 officers and ratings of 
H.M.A.S. Australia visited the G.W.R. 
locomotive and carriage works at Swindon 
on July 13. They were welcomed by Mr. 
F. W. Hawksworth, the Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, and were conducted round the 
works by Mr. K. J. Cook, Locomotive 
Works Manager. The visitors, who in- 
cluded a number of the ship’s engineering 
crew, were entertained to lunch and tea. 

* * * 


TEETH PULLED WHILE TRAVELLING ? 

According to a report from Lahore a 
number of railway passengers were con- 
victed recently, by the Railway Magistrate, 
to fines ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 for 
contravention of Rule 85, Defence of 
India Rules (travelling on the footboard 
of a railway train). They were riding on 
the outside of a train on the North Western 
Railway, and among the culprits were 
three quacks who were also fined an addi- 
tional Rs. 5 each for practising dentistry 
without licences. 

- . ° 


A STATE RAILWAY IN THE U:S.A. 
The line from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 
has three owners. First, the State of 
Pennsylvania owns that part extending 
from the city to Dillersville, one mile above 
Lancaster, consisting of a double track, in 
length 69 miles. At Dillersville, the Harris- 
burg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy & Lancaster 
Railroad commences, and continues from 
thence to Harrisburg, a distance of 36 miles. 
At Harrisburg, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
commences, and completes the line from 
thence to Pittsburg, a distance of 248 miles. 
From Dillersville the Columbia State 
Railroad continues on to Columbia. rm rom 
the first edition (1855) of the official ‘‘ Guide 
for the Pennsylvania Raiload ”’ 


* * € 


CurRE FoR Hay FEVER 

In my own case, I have found great 
relief when travelling in a train, as long as 
there is a coal-burning locomotive. So I 
was one of the few who did not view the 
electrification of the Southern Railway lines 
to the coast with rapture. 

What I need is a good, sooty carriage 
with a soft-coal-burning engine. The car- 
bon happens to kill pollen and every other 
irritant with it. 

I told this once to an elderly gent, who 
replied: ‘‘ Lord bless my soul! There’s 
nothing remarkable in that. When I was a 
boy and had what we then called croup, my 
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mother used to pack my brother and me off 
on a morning’s round of the Inner Circle. 
There were railway engines on the under- 
ground then and the fug was awful.’’— 
Gordon Beckles, on Hay Fever in the ‘‘ Strand 


Magazine.” 
7 * 


TIME AND TRAINS WAIT FOR NO THIRST 


Two thirsty children in a train from 
Bournemouth to Dunoon caused their 
mother to dash on the platform at New- 
castle for tea. Time for the train 
to start. Mother not back. 
Frightened children got out. ; 

Mother, in haste, boarded a southbound 
train. Went 80 miles to York before 
realising mistake. Then went to 
Glasgow hoping to find children. 
Police cleared up muddle. 
and children met in Edinburgh. 

From “‘ The Daily Mail.’’ 


* * x 


Mother 


Years ago, when I was a simple travel- 
ling passenger agent, we were riding in a 
railroad business car (never say private 
car), attached to a mixed train meander- 
ing through Minnesota meadowlands over 
a Milwaukee Road branch line. It was a 
delightful summer day. At supper time 
(we didn’t say dinner time in those days) 
our division freight agent, a poetic soul, 
rested knife and fork, folded his hands, 
gazed momentarily, and almost reverently 
remarked, Gentlemen, framed by the 


window is a most _ beauteous pastoral 
scene. Behold the lowing herd, wending 
its weary way at eventide.’’ Our freight 


traffic manager shot’a quick glance and, 
without stopping to swallow the morsel he 


was masticating, laconically remarked, 
‘‘ They’d just fill a 40-ft. stock car.’’— 
From Mr. Frank J. Newell, Assistant 


Public Relations Officer, 
Road (U.S.A.). 


The Milwaukee 


* * * 


100 YEARS AGO 
From THE Rat_way TIMEs, July 26, 1845. 





RAND JUNCTION RAILWAY.—ACCEL. 
ERATION OF TRAINS.—The Public are informed 
that on and after the Ist August, the undermentioned Trains 
on this Railway wil! be accelerated as follows :— 
The6 0 A.M. Down Train 30 Minutes, 
The 4 15 P.M. Down Train 15 Minutes, 
The 6 0 P.M. Down Train 15 Minutes, 
The 6 0A.M. Up Train 36 Minutes. 
The5 0 P.M. Up Train 38 Minutes. 

Further particulars will be given in new Time Bills, which 
may be had at any of the Company’s Stations on and after 
the 26th instant, 

By order, 
MARK HUISH, Seeretary. 


Lime-street, 21st July, 1845. 
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RAILWAY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Statement: Why have the not 
introduced high speed diesel 
services such as those in the United States and 
in Germany ? 

Answer: It is in the national interest that the 
railways should largely use steam locomotives 
because they are among the largest buyers of coal 
in the country (nearly 15,000,000 tons in 1938) 
and without these huge purchases the mining 
industry would have to charge domestic consumers 
more. It must not be overlooked that large 
orders placed by railways have assisted the export | 
coal trade by enabling overhead charges to be | 
spread over a greater tonnage. Because coal is 
so readily available, steam operation is cheaper 
than diesel. The present initial cost of a diesel 
unit is very high and is justified only by long and | 
continuous runs of 1,000 miles or more, such as | 

| 
| 
| 


sagen 











frequently occur in the United States and some 
parts of Europe, but which are quite impossible 
in this country where the longest run is the excep- 
tional one of 720 miles. The average express run 
in this country is not more than 250 miles.— 
From ‘‘ Answers to Questions and Statements,”’ 
issued by the British Main-Line Railway Companies, 
22, Palace Chambers, London, S.W.1. } 








x * * 
SLEEPING CARS 
Now that the European war is over, has 
not the time arrived when young officers 
and Civil servants should cease to have 
priority over invalids and older civilians 
with regard to sleepers on long journeys ? 
Having been advised by my doctor to go to 
Scotland for reasons of health, I applied 
early in June to the L.M.S.R. for a sleeper 
towards the end of July, only to be told 
that all sleepers were already booked from 
that date up till August 19.—Mr. Ulric 
Thynne in a letter to ‘‘ The Times.” 
* * * 


Mr. Matthew Smith, who has retired, at 
69 years of age, after completing over 
56 years’ service with the Manchester, 
Sheffield & Lincolnshire, Great Central, and 
London & North Eastern Railway Com- 
panies, recalls that, when, in 1898, he went 
to the power house at Manchester (London 
Road) as an electrician, the station was 
practically the only place in Manchester 
which had electric light, and was a show 
place for visitors. According to Mr. Smith, 
so great was the antagonism at that time 
between the Manchester, Sheffield & Lin- 
colnshire and the London & North Western 
Railways, which shared the station, that 
when electric light was installed by the 
former the lights were shaded so that they 
would not illuminate the L.N.W.R. part 
of the station. Mr. Smith left London 
Road in 1910 to become electrician at 
Oldham (Clegg Street). He stayed in the 


L.N.E.R. service over retiring age in view 
of the shortage of manpower. 
* * * 
TAILPIECE 


When planning vacations take these things 
to heart ; 

The minimum luggage you pack for a start 

And purchase your ticket, if you would be 
bright. 

Not the day of your journey, but late over- 
night. 

Then rising at dawn a large breakfast you'll 
bless 

For when your next meal comes is anyone’s 
guess ; 

So off to the station with bag from the shelf 

To find that ten thousand have planned like 
yourself. 


You’re there, hot and bothered, some hours 
too soon 

So wait and be patient till round about 
noon ; 

A keen sense of humour should now stand 
the test, 

Please don’t curse the railway—it’s doing 
its dam’d best ! 

A.E C. 
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OVERSEAS RAILWAY 
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AFFAIRS 





(From our correspondents) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Railway Improvements 

Speaking on the second reading of the 
Railways & Harbours Appropriation Bill 
in the Senate, Mr. F. C. Sturrock, 
Minister of Transport, said that a num- 
ber of keypoint railway stations would 
have to be rebuilt. If there was a hold- 
up at Cape Town, for instance, it 
affected traffic as far back as Beaufort 
West. He hoped to build a really good 
reputation for the South African Rail- 
ways aS a concern in which the trains 
ran up to time. To achieve that he 
would have to give his staff the facilities 
and equipment they needed. New sta- 
tions were being considered for Johannes- 
burg, Cape Town, Durban, Bloemfontein, 
Kast London, and Port Elizabeth. 

The railways would have to get rolling 
stock into condition and introduce con- 
siderable improvements. Ideas about 
passenger traffic today were much the 
same as those at the time of the Union 
and changes should be made. The use of 
metal coaches was being considered, and 
it was intended to establish railway work- 
shops which would manufacture all the 
normal requirements of the South African 
Railways, with only rush requirements 
imported. This, however, could not be 
done at once and the existing workshops 
would be fully occupied for a time in 
bringing the existing railway stocks back 
to pre-war standards. 

Shipping and Air Services 

The Minister said he was anxious to 
develop South Africa’s shipping, and it 
was only right that the railways, the 
country’s greatest transport undertaking, 
should have sea transport. He had no 
thought of embarking on a war with the 
shipping companies. At present he was 
thinking of acquiring four cargo vessels 
of about 8,500 tons each, and smaller 
vessels for the coastal trade. 

Although it was proposed to use 
British planes on the London-South 
Africa service, no decision had been taken 
about the planes to be used for the ser- 
vices within the Union. No plane had 
yet been found which was entirely suit- 
able. The Minister thought that the 
supplies from oversea for which the rail- 
ways were waiting would come fairly 
soon now, but the Japanese war was still 
on, and, in addition, the change-over of 
factories from a war to a peace basis 
would take a little time. 


INDIA 


N.W.R. Bridging Programme 
Even for the Bridge Branch of the 
North Western Railway, the present pro- 
gramme of works is of abnormal importance 
and interest. It includes the regirdering 
of the Nari bridge (seven spans of 108 ft). 
on the Sibi-Kolpur mountain section of 
line to Quetta, the regirdering of the 
Shershah bridge over the Indus near 
Multan (17 spans of 200 ft.), and the 
replacement of the 850-ft. cantilever span 
of the famous Lansdowne bridge—also over 
the Indus but at Sukkur in Sind—by a 
steel arch. 

The first of these works is already in hand 
and is of special interest in that the new 
108-ft. spans are .being fabricated in the 
Bridge Branch workshops at Jhelum, the 
most ambitious job so far undertaken in 
those shops. The new spans are of the 








semi-through type and weigh only 80 tons 
as compared with the 120 tons of the old 
pony truss double-intersection Warren 
girder spans. In the design, special atten- 
tion has been paid to ease of fabrication and 
erection. It has been considered undesir- 
able to pre-stress the new girders, because 
this practice, by pulling up the members 
to strain them into position, results in too 
much damage by drifting in the rivet holes 
in the web members and their gussets. 


VICTORIA 


Cremorne Bridge and Signalling 
Alterations 

Extensive signalling alterations will be 
involved in connection with the erection of 
the new Cremorne Railway Bridge, to 
cross the river at South Yarra (see als> The 
Railway Gazette of November 3, 1944). As 
the bridge is designed to carry six tracks, 
one of which will pass through the site 
of the present signal box on the “up” 
side of the Brighton-Sandringham line 
platform at South Yarra Station, this box 
will be pulled down; and the apparatus 
required for the power-operated signals 
and points for the new junction will be 
maintained in the box which recently was 
erected close to the ‘“‘ up” end of the local 
Caulfield platform at South Yarra. 

Signalling arrangements include the 
erection of a signal bridge on the Rich- 
mond side of the river, about 70 yards from 
the Cremorne Bridge. On this signal bridge 
will be erected the home signals for govern- 
ing the rail traffic through the proposed 
new junction of the local and through 
Caulfield lines. 


UNITED STATES 


New Railway Bridge 

One of the largest railway bridges placed 
in service in the United States for some 
years was completed recently by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
system over the Colorado River at Topock, 
Arizona, on the company’s main line from 
Chicago and Kansas City to Los Angeles. 
It has been built to replace a single-track 
viaduct which has been in use for 55 years, 
and which seriously limited the weight of 
locomotives used over this section. 

The new bridge, which carries a double 
track, has three deck truss spans over the 
main channel, each 350 ft. long, three 
100-ft. deck girder spans at the west end, 
and a 100-ft. and a 50-ft. span at the east 
end, carried on concrete piers. The last- 
mentioned have been built on reinforced 
concrete cylinders carried down through 
silt and unstable material to bedrock, at 
one pier to a depth of 123 ft. below the 
water surface-level. Pneumatic methods 
had to be used to sink most of the caissons. 

The bridge is 1,506 ft. long, and the con- 
struction involved the use of 6,506 tons of 
steelwork, and 17,878 cu. yd. of concrete 
in the sub-structure ; it was necessary to 
excavate 14,077 cu. yd. of material for the 
foundations. 


Pennsylvania Main Line Improvement 

An important development in the 
handling of traffic over the principal main 
line of the Pennsylvania Railroad from 
New York to Chicago will be the com- 
pletion of a third track over the 124 miles 
from Bucyrus to Crestline, Ohio, work on 
which has begun. In accordance with 
modern American practice, this line will 
be signalled for reversible working, and 
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so will be available for relief movements 


in either the eastbound or westbound 
direction. The signalling improvements 
will include an all-electric interlocking 


plant to control the working both east and 
west of Crestline passenger station. The 
entire scheme is to cost approximately 
$1,250,000. 

Further C.T.C. Installations 

The result of an order placed by the 
Seaboard Railway with the Union Switch 
& Signal Company for centralised traffic 
control equipment over the 18 miles of 
single track between Manson and Kittrell 
will be the completion of c.t.c. signalling 
over the main line between Richmond, 
Virginia, and Raleigh, North Carolina, 
for 160 miles continuously. 

The Wabash Railroad has ordered from 
the same firm the materials required for a 
manual block remote-control signalling 
installation between Springfield and Jack- 
sonville, Illinois; for this purpose a new 
section will be added to the control 
machine at Decatur. 


SPAIN 


Madrid—Lisbon Air Traffic in 1944 

Iberia, the Spanish national air traffic 
company, announced recently that its 
Madrid—Lisbon air service became one 
of its most important routes in 1944, 
when 983 passengers were conveyed be- 
tween the two capitals, together with 
54,460 lb. of freight and 45,860 lb. of 
mail. No accidents were recorded. The 
distance between Madrid and Lisbon, 310 
miles, is covered in 2 hr. 20 min. (Madrid 
depart 2 p.m., Lisbon arrive 4.20 p.m., 
Lisbon depart 9.30 a.m., Madrid arrive 
11.50 a.m.); the service is operated daily 
except on Sundays. 


PORTUGAL 


Portuguese Railways 

The annual general meeting of the Com- 
panhia dos Caminhos de Ferro Portugueses 
was held in Lisbon on June 30. Dr. 
Bustorff Silva was in the chair. 

Total receipts, passenger and freight, 
showed an increase of £369,428 over the 
1943 figures, and there was an increase in 
total expenses of £874,126. The loss for 
the year 1944 increased by £504,697. 
Contributory factors to the loss were in- 
creases in salaries and wages and succes- 
sive increases in the cost of fuel. 

During the discussion reference was 
made to the increasing competition of 
road transport, which, one shareholder 
alleged, was occasioned by deficiencies in 
the service offered by the railway com- 
pany. The tracks, it was stated, often 
were situated miles away from the im- 
portant centres they were supposed to 
serve. This fact, coupled with the cur- 
tailment of rail facilities, could result 
only in an increase of road transport, to 
the detriment of the railway company. 

Reference was also made to the pro- 
posed electrification of certain local lines— 
Lisbon—Sintra and Lisbon—Villa Franca. 
Plans had been prepared, but the war 
had hindered their being carried out. 
Mention was also made of attempts to 
introduce improvements in the service, 
attempts with which the war had inter- 


fered. 
CEYLON 


Overcrowding in Trains 

At a recent meeting of the State Council, 
Mr. W. Dahanayake gave notice of the 
following motion: That in view of the 
intolerable overcrowding in the third class 
compartments of the Ceylon Government 
Railway, this Council is of opinion that the 
three classes should be amalgamated into one. 
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THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


War Effort of Kenya & Uganda Railways 


How the administration met unprecedented demands for transport 
with inadequate equipment 


By Sir Reginald E. Robins, C.M.C., O.B.E., 
General Manager, Kenya & Uganda Railways & Harbours 


HE war effort of the Kenya & Uganda 
Railways & Harbours falls into four 
stages: Preparation, the Ethiopian War, 
Defeat of the Italians, and Transport of 
East African commodities produced for the 
Allies. 

During the latter part of 1938 and the 
early part of 1939, when it seemed that war 
was inevitable, the then General Manager 
(Sir Godfrey Rhodes) directed the whole of 
the energies of the K.U.R. & H. to building 
up supplies and preparing to meet any 
demands which might be made on the 
Administration should war come. A proof 
that this policy was wise and successful 
can be seen in the fact that for more than 
five years unprecedented demands have 
been met with only a negligible increase in 
equipment. 

In the period immediately after the out- 
break of war all the mechanical and port 
facilities of the K.U.R. & H. were used, 
regardless of cost or of the future stores 
position, to assist in providing equipment 
for the Royal Navy, the Army, and the 
Royal Air Force, to meet a possible threat 
by the entry of Italy into the war. Then, 
in 1940, the war came near to East Africa 
with the Ethiopian campaign; and the 
services of the K.U.R. & H. were again 
called upon to provide, not only increased 
transport facilities, but war equipment. 
Armoured cars, land mines, trench mortars, 
and ambulance bodies were some of the 
articles manufactured in the Administra- 
tion’s workshops, and buildings, sidings, 
and sheds were constructed by the Adminis- 
tration’s engineering department. 


A New Railway 


Those responsible for the Ethiopian cam- 
paign decided that a railway line from 
Thika to Garissa was essential to move men 
and equipment north to fight the Italians. 
Work on the construction of the railway 
was begun in December, 1940, and was 
stopped abruptly in March, 1941. During 
this period 215 miles of preliminary survey 
were made and 147 miles of line staked out ; 
81 ‘miles of earthworks were completed, 
and 12 miles of track laid, while work was 
well in hand on seven bridges. It had been 
expected that the first 117 miles up to Gai 
would have been open to traffic by the end 
of May, 1941. A maximum of 7,200 
labourers was employed, recruited from 
Tanganyika and Uganda as well as Kenya. 
All the energies of the technical staff were 
thrown into this project, and, although the 
Ethiopian campaign was over before the 
railway was completed, it was a remarkable 
achievement in country with limited re- 
sources, thousands of miles from sources of 
supply, and with severe limitations in 
skilled workmen. 

In the meantime, the first effects of the 
demands to be made on the Administration 
were beginning to be felt, and the public 
tonnage carried in 1940 was 25 per cent. 
more than that carried in any previous 
year in the history of the railway. The 
number of passengers also increased by a 
like amount, causing a considerable strain 
on a system not designed to be a large 
passenger-carrying railway, and where 
almost every journey includes a night in 
the train. The rolling-stock amounted to 
no more than 175 vehicles, of which 54 


(about one third) were of an obsolete type. 

A special rate was introduced on all 
traffic conveyed:on behalf of the Armed 
Forces at less than Id. per ton per mile, 
lower than the lowest class rate in the 
official tariff. In addition, a gift of £351,000 
was made to the military authorities and 
a loan of £500,000 free of interest was 
granted to H.M. Government for the 
period of the war. All the surplus moneys 
not immediately required by the Adminis- 
tration were invested in War Bonds; the 
holdings in local War Bonds amounted to 
£1,700,000 in 1944. 

During 1941 the demands in connection 
with the Ethiopian campaign continued to 
increase. The railway workshops and the 
port were still engaged almost entirely in 
meeting the demands for assistance in 
equipment for the Armed Forces, and the 
tonnage carried increased to _ nearly 
1,750,000 tons—a 75 per cent. increase 
over pre-war. Practically the whole of 
this consisted of requirements for the 
Army, as by this time civilian imports 
began to dwindle to a small stream of 
essentials. The passenger traffic increased 
to 2,000,000, and many difficult problems 
were encountered in dealing with reinforce- 
ments for the Forces, internees from coun- 
tries over-run in Europe, prisoners of war 
from the campaign in the north. At the 
end of the year the General Manager, Sir 
Godfrey Rhodes, was selected for the 
appointment of Director of Transportation 
in Persia, to organise the transport of 
supplies through the Persian Gulf to Russia 
via the Caspian Sea. 

In 1942 the scene changed. The Ethio- 
pian campaign came to a victorious end ; 
the Navy, Army, and R.A.F. were well 
established and equipped ; and the country 
turned from defence to production of those 
crops required by the Allies for the prose- 
cution of the war. It was found necessary 
to begin the construction of two additional 
deep-water berths at Kilindini. These 
were put in hand in August, 1942, and 
completed in September, 1944; but the 
first of the berths was ready for use in 
June of the latter year. The cost of con- 
structing these two berths, which was 
borne by the Administration, exceeded 
£400,000. 

The energies of the engineering depart- 
ments were diverted to the rehabilitation, 
so far as was possible, of the Administra- 
tion’s stock and plant. By this time it 
was necessary to do everything possible to 
avoid demands on the production capacity 
of the Allies and reduce shipping require- 
ments to the minimum. For that reason 
the workshops had to manufacture spare 
parts of types never before manufactured 
in the country and on a scale never pre- 
viously envisaged. 

At the same time, the East African Pro- 
duction & Supply Council had been set up, 
and the General Manager had _ been 
appointed Director of Rail Transport for 
East Africa, with the object in view of 
maximising the transportation effort of 
both of the East African railway systems. 
It was then realised that, if the production 
campaign were successful, it would be 
necessary to supplement the equipment of 
the Administration, particularly in motive 
power and goods rolling-stock, and calcu- 
lations were made and orders placed for 
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these essential additions to the equipment 
of the East African railways. 

It also became necessary to put all the 
ships of the Administration into commission 
on the inland waterways to provide lines 
of communication through the centre of 
Africa to the south, and also to provide 
an outlet for the production around the 
shores of Lake Victoria, Lake Kioga, and 
the Nile, and to assist the supply position 
in the Sudan and form a connection with 
the Middle East. 

Demands for transport were steadily 
growing, and the goods tonnage rose by 
another 100,000 tons to 80 per cent. above 
the pre-war figure. The passenger trans- 
port had reached the astounding figure of 
2,500,000. Covered goods vehicles were 
used to a greater degree for the carriage of 
third class passengers and African troops. 

The year 1943 opened with the Adminis 
tration still short of equipment, with a 
staff which had been working excessively 
long hours, but with a determination to 
meet such requirements as might be made 
The demands were indeed made, for during 
that year the goods tonnage rose, and for 
the first time topped the 2,000,000 ton 
mark, or practically double the amount 
carried in pre-war years. The passenger 
journeys rose to more than 2,250,000. 
First and second class traffic was by now 
350 per cent. above the pre-war level, and 
third class traffic some 200 per cent. above 
the pre-war level; and this did not include 
the special Service movements, which in 
themselves constituted a _ considerable 
volume of passenger traffic. 

This demand continued well into 1944 
Some additional equipment was obtained 
to ease the pressure on the sorely-tried 
railway. Seven additional locomotives 
were acquired and put into service, and 
380 additional railway wagons manu- 
factured in the U.S.A., but by then it 
became apparent that this additional 
equipment did not do much more than 
make geod the wastage of the previous four 
years. 


Road transport had been hard hit by the ; 


war, petrol and tyres proved a considerable 
difficulty, and the replacement of worn-out 
lorries was a serious problem. This had 
its result in making still further demands 
on the rail services of East Africa. To- 
wards the end of the year it became appa- 
rent that, with the help of better weather, 
the increased production campaign had 
been most successful, and that a still 
greater problem faced the Kenya & Uganda 
Railways as to how these crops, together 
with the requirements of the Armed Forces, 
could be transported from the points of 
production to the places where they would 
be required to be used or shipped. By the 
end of 1944 the tonnage had risen to over 
2,000,000, and the passengers to the over- 
whelming figure of 2,753,647. 

The strain on the staff was also beginning 
to be felt. Under this intense effort for 
nearly five years it had been impossible to 
arrange leave on any scale, except for those 
whose health had failed. The staff were 
getting older, no replacements had been 
available, and many found that their 
health was failing to such a degree that 
they were unable to continue in the employ- 
ment of the Administration. This threw an 
additional burden on the remainder of the 
staff, but early in 1945, although the 
demands for both goods and passenger 
traffic exceeded anything that had gone 
before, it was once again found possible to 
meet those demands with a marked degree 
of success. This required most detailed 
organisation by the staff of the Adminis- 
tration, and the greatest co-operation from 
all using the rail system. 
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L.N.E.R. 2-6-4 Locomotive 


THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


The first new locomotive design since VE-Day 
(See illustrations on page 90) 


THE first British locomotive of a new 

design to be built since VE-Day has 
recently been put into service by the 
L.N.E.R. This is the first engine of the 
recently-announced L.N.E.R. five-year 
plan for the construction of 1,000 loco- 
notives. 

Designed to meet the needs for a 
tank engine possessing a water capacity 
considerably larger than that of the 
existing 2-6-2 engines, at the same time 
<eeping within the required axle loading 
mits, the new locomotive is of the 2-6-4 

heel arrangement and will be known as 
lass ‘‘ L1,’* of which 109 more are to 
be constructed. 

The engine has two outside cylinders 
20 in. dia. x 26-in. stroke, similar to 
those used on the class ‘‘ Bl’”’ 4-6-0 
mixed-traffic locomotives of the L.N.E.R. 
[he coupled wheels are 5 ft. 2 in. dia. 
With a boiler pressure of 225 lb. per sq. 


in., the tractive effort is 32,000 lb., the 
highest in the country for an engine of 
this type. The coupled wheels are 
smaller in diameter than is usual for a 
passenger engine but are of ample size 
for the maximum speed likely to be 
required and ensure rapid starting and 
acceleration—an essential requirement for 
suburban working. This feature also 
makes the engine particularly adaptable 
for heavy mineral work. 

The boiler is similar in general design 
to that used on the L.N.E.R. class “‘ V3 ’’ 
2-6-2 tank locomotives, but has a larger 
firebox. Economy in manufacture is 
assisted by the use of flanged plates from 
stock. The tanks and bunker are of high 
capacity and hold 2,650 gal. of water and 
44 tons of coal. They are of welded con- 
struction and the bunker is designed to 
ensure a good look-out for the engine 
crew when travelling bunker first—a fea- 
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ture, far from ideal in the average tank 
locomotive. 

The comfort and convenience of the 
engine crew have been further considered 
by the provision of electric light in the 
cab, together with electric head and tail 
lights. The equipment is on the Metro- 
politan-Vickers system similar to that 
fitted earlier in the year to four class 
‘* A2/1’’ express Pacific locomotives, and 
described and illustrated in our June 1 
issue. The principal gauges in the cab, 
including a B.T.H. speed indicator, are 
mounted in one panel above the boiler 
and are illuminated by shielded lamps 
inside the panel. 

To meet the 
Eastern Section of 
the new engine is 
Westinghouse brake, together with a 
vacuum ejector. The locomotive, de- 
signed by Mr. Edward Thompson, Chief 
Mechanical Engineer of the L.N.E.R., 
and built at the company’s Doncaster 
Works, weighs 894 tons in working order. 
This is the first L.N.E.R. engine built 
since VE-Day to be painted in the com- 
pany’s peacetime apple-green livery. 


requirements of the 
the L.N.E.R. 
fitted with full 








Earthquake-Resisting Railway Bridge in the U.S.A. 


A bridge across an earthquake fault is designed to 
prevent the collapse of spans due to severe tremors 





Concrete projections from pier top to catch and support girders 
if earthquakes disturb piers 


HE San Francisco-Los Angeles coast line 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
crosses the Pajaro river, which follows the 
San Andreas fault. The streambed is 
composed of material crushed by move- 
ments of the fault. The bridge in use be- 
fore the war consisted of lattice deck 
girders, the lower chords of which proved 
to be below high flood level in 1938. When 
bridge strengthening became necessary, it 
was decided, therefore, to rebuild the 
whole structure. On the advice of 
geologists the new bridge was sited along- 
side the old and has spans of different 
length from those previously used, enabling 
both abutments and one of the piers to be 
founded on solid rock. The other two new 


piers have pile foundations. One of these 
foundations is of the S.P. RR. rail-pile 
type—consisting of three 62-lb. rails 
welded together, head to head—with a 
concrete raft over them. In the other pier 
wooden piles are used, cut off so that 
their heads are always submerged. 
Instead of lattice girders, the new super- 
structure consists of one 86-ft. plate girder 
span and three continuous plate-girder 
spans, measuring together 3864 ft. in 
length;-all are deck spans. This form of 
bridge was selected as the most rigid and 
quake-resisting, and at the same time it is 
sufficiently shallow to be unaffected by the 
highest floods. The 1906 earthquake had 
seriously damaged the old bridge, throw- 
ing the spans off their supports and dis- 


placing the piers as much as 8 ft. 6 in. 
horizontally as well as vertically. 

To insure against dislodgment of the 
new girders from the piers, concrete sup- 
ports are built up on each side of the 
rocker bearings on the pier caps and abut- 
ments; the tops of these supports are just 
clear below the bottoms of the girder: One 
end of the continuous spans is securely 
anchored to the concrete, and at the free 
end a recess is left in the concrete to pro- 
vide clearance for reasonable lateral move- 
ment. Special rocker bearings are pro- 
vided, permitting of much more movement 
than that caused by changes of tempera- 
ture. The continuity of the girders also 
reduces risk of complete displacement. 

A special pendulum arrangement is fitted 
to one pier, so that pier movement in ex- 
cess of # in. operates a circuit and sets 
automatic block signals at danger, thus 
guarding against derailment by dangerous 
distortion of the track. The abutments 
and ends of the girder spans are also con- 
nected with the signalling circuit, so that 
movement of over 1 in. in excess of that 
due to temperature throws the signals to 
danger. A recording device attached to 
the pendulum gear shows that movement 
has already occurred to the extent of § in. 
These special features, according to 
Engineering News-Record, have been in- 
stalled under the supervision of the rail- 
way’s Chief Engineer (Mr. W. H. Kirk- 
bridge). 


INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT LONDON PRo- 
VISIONAL MEETING.—The provisional. pro- 
gramme of meetings in London of the 
Institute of Transport for the year 1945-46 
is as follows :—1945 : October 8 (5.30 p.m.), 
presidential address; November 6 (1.15 
p-m.), anniversary lunch; November 12 


(5.30 p.m.), ordinary meeting ; December 
10 (5.30 p.m.), Henry Spurrier Memorial 
Lecture; 1946: January 14 (5.30 p.m.), 


ordinary meeting ; February 5 (1.15 p.m.), 
luncheon and address; February 11 (5.30 
p-m.), ordinary meeting; March 11 (5.30 
p.m.), Brancker Memorial Lecture ; March 
20 (6.30 p.m.), dinner and dance; April 8 
(5.30 p.m.), ordinary meeting; April 26 
(1.15 p.m.), luncheon and address ; May 13 
(5.30 p.m.), ordinary meeting. The annual 
general meeting will be held on a date to be 
arranged in December, 1945. 
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An Unusual Colliery Subsidence Rectification 


A novel method adopted by L.M.S.R. engineers to regrade a 


section of line to cater for expected subsidence 


A SINGLE-LINE section of the London 
: Midland & Scottish Railway in 
I stershire, carrying mainly coal 
passes over two workings owned 
by different collieries and separated by a 
2900-ft. barrier left undisturbed to form 
sundary between them. As a result, 
ysidences occurred over a number of 
and the longitudinal section of the 
finally had assumed the gradients and 
e shown as a fine continuous line on 
ittached diagram. It will be noted 

for a short distance near M.P.1. 
ju south of the barrier--a maximum 
ient of 1 in 41 was necessary, and 


lengths of line affected by the 





Method of stacking lengths of track picked up 


by crane 


ibsidences to the north and south of the 
rier were just over and rather under 
respectively. 
1en the colliery company, due to the 
north of the barrier, recently 
began extending its workings towards the 
railway, the Mining Engineer to the 
L.M.S.R. estimated that further consider- 
ible subsidence would take place, leaving 
railway with an expected longitudinal 
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section shown by the dotted line on th 
gradient profile. With a maximum drop 
of 6 ft. in the centre of the depression 
north of the barrier to be counteracted, 
it was estimated that the normal lifting 
procedure would not only involve. con 
siderable expenditure in raising and re- 
ballasting the track, but also in raising 
the wing walls and parapets of bridges 


Nos. 2 and 4 and in extending culvert 
No. 3. All three structures already had 


suffered severely from the effects of pre 
vious settlements. 
It was, therefore, 


decided to make a 


better job by regrading the whole of the 
secure 


affected section so as to even 


gradients of 1 in 60 and 1 in 120 with a 
vertical curve between them, as shown by 
the thicker continuous line on the profile. 
This also, incidentally, eliminated the 
hump formed by the barrier. 

\s the local pits were closed during the 
Whitsun holiday, and traffic other than 
coal could be suitably diverted, it was 
possible for the Eugineers to obtain com 
of the line from 6 a.m. on 


plete possession 
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Whitsunday to 5 p.m. on Whitsun Tues- 
day, and the necessary reconstruction 
work was carried out during this period. 
hough originally laid with 60-ft. rails, 
these were replaced by. 30-ft. lengths, 
before beginning the work. A 7-ton steam 
crane and a team of six men removed the 
track from the whole half-mile section in 
4} hr., six 30-ft. lengths being loaded on 
to a bogie bolster truck at a time and run 
back to the nearest sidings to the north. 
As soon as the track had been removed, 
William Thornton & Sons Ltd., con- 
tractors of Liverpool, put to work two 
bulldozers and a 9-cu. yd. scraper and 
tractor, arrangements having been made 
in advance for this plant to cross the 
intervening land between the nearest road 
and the railway. Additional land also 
had been acquired to enable the embank 
ment to be widened. The bulldozers 
ploughed backwards and forwards across 
the hump above the barrier and pushed 





Relaying track by means of crane on completion 


of work 


the spoil down the slopes of the bank 
Meanwhile, the scraper, drawn by the 
tractor, removed the spoil from the cut 
ting at the south end of the length to a 
point where the bulldozers could push it 
down the bank. Working for 15 hr. on 
Whit Sunday and 14 hr. on Whit Mon- 
day, these machines shifted 4,200 cu. yd. 
of soil. On the Tuesday morning the 
track was restored by the same crane, 
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Close-up view of bulldozers and scrapers at 


labour, and method in 4 hr., and finally 
the track was lifted and ballasted, the 
line being opened for traffic at 8 p.m. 
The 60-ft. rails were also relaid in place 
of the 30-ft., thus restoring the track to 


its original condition, but better graded. 

The whcle operation was favoured with 
ideal weather conditions. It should also 
be mentioned that happy co-operation not 
only between the staffs of the railway 


Improved Signal Boxes on the L.N.E.R. 


Modern designs for good vision 


THILL 


A SCHEME of standardisation and 

modernisation of L.N.E.R. signal 
boxes, undertaken at the suggestion of Sir 
Charles Newton, Chief General Manager, 
has been evolved recently. The first, signal 
box built to the new plans has been 
erected at Brunthill, near Harker, north 
of Carlisle. The scheme provides for both 
mechanica' and power signalling equip- 
ment, but the signal boxes built to house 
either type will be similar in many 
respects. 

The construction generally will be fire- 
proof and usually the signal boxes will be 
built of brick. Continuous glazing will be 
provided to the front and side walls up to 
the front line of the lever panel. Glazing 
will be introduced also at the back of the 
signal box where the signalman’s duties 
call for this to be done, and all the windows 
will be arranged so that they can con- 
veniently be cleaned from the inside. 

A canopy above the windows has been 
designed to exclude glare from the sun 


and to keep the signal box cool in summer. 
The name of the box will be displayed at 
each end, and where necessary will be re- 
peated on the front. The end positions 
were selected because they can be seen 
easily by drivers of oncoming trains. 
Another feature common to both types of 
box is the design of the steps to the en- 
trance. These will be ‘‘ easy going ’’ and 
will terminate parallel to the line and face 
oncoming trains. 

In the larger signal boxes a lavatory and 
cloakroom will be provided. Mechanically- 
worked boxes will be heated by stoves, 
with ovens, and the cooking arrangements 
will be supplemented by gas rings where 
gas is available. Heating on the low-pres- 
sure hot-water system, with cooking by 
electricity where appropriate, will be in- 
stalled in power-worked boxes. Electric 
lighting will be provided in the power 
boxes and also in mechanically-worked 
boxes where a supply is available. 

An endeavour has been made to stand- 
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work 


company and of the contractor, but also 
among all ranks of the various railway 
departments concerned, contributed in no 
small way to the success of this novel 
method of regrading. 


ardise the size of signal boxes. The length 
will depend on the length of the lever 
frame to be accommodated and the width 
on the type of lever frame and also on the 
site of the signal box. Mechanically- 
worked boxes will be uniformly 12 ft 
wide inside and the signalman will work 
with his back to the running lines so that 
the windows are kept clear of the signal- 
ling equipment. The height of the signal 
box floor above rail level will not be less 
than 8 ft. for mechanically-worked boxes 
and about 11 ft. for power-worked boxes 
The height of the cabin from floor to 
ceiling has been standardised at 9 ft. 





ELECTRI- 
that 


CENTRAL RAILWAY OF BRAZIL 
FICATION PLaNs.—It is _ reported 
plans are being drawn up for the 
electrification of the Rio d’Ouro sec- 
tion of the Central Railway of 
Brazil, in addition to that of the Auxiliar 
line. The Rio d’Ouro section extends from 
Francisco Sa, just outside the Dom Pedro 
terminal station in Rio de Janeiro, to Rio 
d’Ouro, over a distance covered at present 
by steam trains in approximately two and a 
half hours. The Auxiliar line extends from 
Alfredo Maia, also close to the capital, to 
Porto Novo, via Belem, Governador Por- 
tella and Tres Rios (ex Entre Rios), a 
distance of 235 km. (146 miles). 


SoutH AMERICAN TRADE.—In the course 
of his address circulated with the report of 
Argentine Estates of Bovril Limited, Lord 
Luke that in the Argentine as well 
as in Brazil, Chile, and Peru, he found 
considerapie prosperity, a sense of great 
friendship towards this country and an 
eagerness to buy British goods when they 
became available. It would be advan- 
tageous for small trade exhibitions to be 
staged in those countries, with samples of 
our post-war products so that the in- 
evitable impatience of our customers in 
South America could be allayed, and such 
a gesture would be an indication that we 
were trying to satisfy their needs under 
the great difficulties of change-over from 
war to peacetime production. 


s2id 


THE ABYSSINIAN Raitway.—The 
French authorities in Djibouti are repoited 
to be ‘negotiating with Abyssinia for the 
return to France of the Abyssinian section 
of the Djibouti to Addis Ababa railway. 
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Coach Reconstruction in the U.S.A. 


(See editorial note on page 82) 
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Exterior of one of the coaches after reconstruction 
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Coach Reconstruction in the U.S.A. 


(See editorial note on page 82) 
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RAILWAY 


PERSONAL 


directors of the Clydesdale Bank 
ted have elected Sir Alexander Erskine- 
to a seat on their board. He is a 
tor of the London & North Eastern 
way Company. 


Andrew K. McCosh (a Director of 
London & North Eastern Railway 
Company) is a member of the Technical 
Survey Committee appointed by the 
Mining Association to proceed im- 
mediately with the necessary 
arrangements fora detailed survey 
of the miningindustry. Mr. Robert 
Foot, Chairman of the Mining 
Association, is Chairmaan of the 
committee 


Mr. E. J. Ward retains the office 
of Minister for Transport & External 
Territories in the new Australian 
Government. 


The late Sir John Scurrah 
Randles, who was a Director, up 
till 1923, of the Furness, Cleator 
& Workington Junction, and 
Cockermouth, Keswick & Pen- 
rith Railway Companies, left 
£442,446. 


Mr. D. C. Grant, for the past 
twenty-one years Vice-President in 
charge of Finance & Accounting, 
Canadian National Railways, has 
retired 

Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, Chairman 
& Joint Managing Director of the 
Manganese Bronze & Brass Co. 
Ltd., has joined the board of 
Lightalloys Limited, and _ has 
been elected Chairman. Mr. W. S. 
Knight has ___— been appointed 
Managing Director of Lightalloys 
Limited. 


Dr. P. Dunsheath, O.B.E., has 
been elected President, and Messrs. 
V. Z. de Ferranti, M.C., A. J. Gill, 
and P. Good, C.B.E., Vice-Presi- 
dents, of the Institution of Electri- 
cal Engineers. 


Vickers-Armstrongs Limited an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. 
T. P. Norris as Adviser on all 
matters concerning labour rela- 
tions, welfare, apprentice training, medical 
services and kindred subjects. 


Mr. C. Norman Ham, Traffic Manager, 
Canadian Pacific Express Company, has 
been elected a Director of the company. 


[INSTITUTION OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
The Council of the Institution of Loco- 
motive Engineers for 1945-46 is composed 
as follows : 
President : Mr. W. S. Graff-Baker. 
Vice-Presidents : Messrs. C. E. Fairburn, 
\., W. G. Hornett, L. J. Le Clair, R. A. 
ddles, C.B.E., J. S. Tritton and F. S. 
halley, M.C. 
Ordinary Members of Council: Messrs. 
5. Bellamy, R. C. Bond, A. Campbell, 
ayton, M.B.E., E. S. Cox, D. R. Edge, 
5. Edwards, E. Graham, J. N. Gresham, 
nald J. Harvey, H. Holcroft, W. H. W. 
ass, W. F. McDermid, J. Rankin, 
V. H. Richards, E. A. Robinson, M.C., 
Smeddle, W. L. Watson, C.B.E., 
sadier Sir Bruce G. White, K.B.E., R.E.., 
Mr. W. Cyril Williams. 
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Mr. W. H. Salkield, who, as recorded in 
our July 6 issue, has been appointed 
General Manager of the Sierra Leone 
Government Railway, joined the North 
Eastern Railway in 1915. In the Great 
War from 1918-1919 he was 2nd Lieut. 
(Pilot) in the R.A.F. serving in Egypt and 
Palestine. He rejoined the North Eastern 
Railway in 1919 on the staff of the District 
Goods Manager, Hull, and from 1921 to 
1926 he was engaged on work in connection 
with the King George Dock. In 1926 he 


Mr. W. H. Salkield 


Appointed General Manager, Sierra Leone 
Government Railway 


was appointed Assistant Traffic Super- 
intendent, Sierra Leone Government Rail- 
way, and Assistant to General Manager 
(Traffic) in 1942. He subsequently became 
Acting Traffic Manager, remaining in that 
post until appointed General Manager in 
October, 1944. 


INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORT 

The following have been elected Ordinary 
Members of the Council of the Institute of 
Transport to fill the vacancies which will 
arise at September 30 next Members : 
Messrs. T. F. Cameron (Assistant General 
Manager, Works & General, L.N.E.R.), 
H. T. Dutfield (Director, H. & G. Dutfield 
Limited ; Chairman, National Road Trans- 
port Federation, etc.) ; W. S. Graff-Baker 
(Chief Mechanical Engineer, Railways, 
L.P.T.B.), C. Jackson, M.C. (General 
Manager, Plymouth City Transport), S. 
Kennedy (Director, Thomas Tilling Limited; 
Chairman, Caledonian Omnibus Co. Ltd., 
Southern Vectis Omnibus Co. Ltd. ; Director 
of eleven companies in the Tilling group), 
F. W. Lampitt (Chief Goods Manager, 


NEWS SECTION 


Great Western Railway), Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Hazelton R. Nicholl, K.B.E., C.B., Sir 
J. Douglas Ritchie, M.C. (General Manager, 
Port of London Authority), Mr. R. O. 
Squarey, M.C. (Transport Officer, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited); Associate 
Member: Mr. A. Watson, M.B.E. (Secre- 
tary, London Coasting & Short Sea Shipping 
Control Committee, Ministry of War Trans- 
port). 
We regret to record the death on July 16, 
at the age of 83, of Mr. Alfred 
Rowe Bellamy, who last year re- 
tired from the board of Ruston & 
Hornsby Limited; his services 
were retained in a_ consultative 
capacity. 


Mr. T. W. Padmore has retired 
from the position of Director & 
Office Superintendent of Thos. W 
Ward Limited, after 53 years’ ser- 
vice with the company. He will 
continue his association with the 
firm. 


We regret to record the death on 
July 14, at the age of 70, of Mr. 
J. E. Betts, who had completed 
almost 45 years’ service with the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 
for which he had been Supervisor 
of Purchases since 1918. In 1931 
he became Chairman of the Group 
Purchasing Committee of Associated 
Electrical Industries Limited, which 
position also he held at the time of 
his death. 


Sir Walter Benton Jones (Chair- 
man & Managing Director of the 
United Steel Companies Limited) 
recently presented to the Iron & 
Steel Institute a _ portrait by 
Captain Oswald Birley of Mr. James 
Henderson, a _ Past-President of 
both the Iron & Steel Institute and 
the British Iron & Steel Federation, 
in recognition of 50 years’ service 
to the iron and steel industry. The 
portrait was accepted on behalf of 
the Institute by Mr. Arthur 
Dorman, its President. Mr. Hen- 
derson is a Director of the United 
Steel Companies Limited. 


_ &.. & = Dandridge, 
M.Inst.T., Passenger Manager 
(Southern Area), also Advertising 

Manager, L.N.E.R., who, as_ recorded 
in our July 13 issue, will shortly relin- 
quish the duties of the latter post, 
commenced his railway career in the 
General Manager’s Department of the 
former G.C.R. in 1905, and later qualified 
by competitive examination for that com- 
pany’s training scheme. During the war 
of 1914-18 he served as Traffic Officer and 
subsequently D.A.D.R.T. with the British 
Army in France, and afterwards took charge 
of the Traffic Department of the Archangel 
Northern Railway (Russia) with the rank of 
Major, Royal Engineers. In 1918 he 
served with the Railway Mission to South 
Russia, and on the termination of that work 
was appointed District Traffic Superinten- 
dent, Anatolian Railway, Turkey. On his 
return to England Mr. Dandridge was made 
Assistant District Traffic Manager, Man- 
chester, G.C.R.; he became District Passen- 
ger Manager, Manchester, L.N.E.R., on 
August 1, 1923 ; London District Passenger 
Manager early in 1926; and Advertising 
Manager on January 1, 1928. As Adver- 
tising Manager, Mr. Dandridge acted as 
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Chairman of the R.C.H. Advertising & 
Public Relations Committee for 1929, 1935 
and 1938. . In the last-mentioned year that 
committee handled the “square deal ”’ 
campaign. Mr. Dandridge travelled widely 
on the Continent, as well as in the U.S.A. 
and Canada, and introduced many features 
to railway advertising : the standardisation 
and use of the now famous Gill Sans type 
and the annual exhibition of L.N.E.R. 
poster art both in London and the provinces 
may be cited as examples. During this 
period many successful advertising cam- 
paigns were launched, including the 
“ Penny-a-Mile’’ (by the four main-line 
companies), to popularise the monthly 
return ticket; and the ‘‘ Meet the Sun,” 
to attract holidaymakers to East Coast 
resorts. In 1942 the responsibilities of 
Assistant Passenger Manager (Southern 
Area) were added to those of advertising, 


Mr. C. G. G. Dandridge 


Passenger Manager (Southern Area), also Advertising 
Manager, L.N.E.R., who relinquishes the latter post 


and early last year Mr. Dandridge was 
appointed Passenger Manager (Southern 
Area), and continued as Advertising Mana- 
ger. He is a founder member of the Trans- 
portation Club for American and Canadian 
officers, and is the L.N.E.R. representative 
on the American and Paris Control Com- 
mittees. Mr. Dandridge is a Member of 
the Council of the Institute of Transport, 
and of the Council of the Public Transport 
Association. He is also a Director of the 
following associated bus companies: East- 
ern National Omnibus Co. Ltd., Lincoln- 
shire Road Car Co. Ltd., East Midland Motor 
Services Limited, Trent Motor Traction Co. 
Ltd., Yorkshire Woollen District Transport 
Co. Ltd., Hebble Motor Services Limited, 
and Yorkshire Traction Co. Ltd. 


Mr. E. B. Tuppen, who has retired from 
the service of the British Thomson-Houston 
Co. Ltd., which he joined in 1903, special- 
ised for a long time in control gear design, 
particularly in connection with traction 
service. He thus was closely associated 
with the designs and development of coach 
equipments for many railways, including 
the Central Argentine, Victorian Govern- 
ment, and Bombay, Baroda & Central 
India Railways, the Metropolitan and 
District’ Railways of London, and the 
Liverpool-Southport line of the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway. 
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The following announcement appears in 
the Second Supplement to The London 
Gazette, dated June 29, under the head- 
ing of Territorial Army—Royal Engi- 
neers: Engineer & Railway Staff Corps : — 

Major L. Leighton, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E. (44460), to be Lt.-Colonel, 
June 9, 1945. 

Colonel Leighton is Engineer-in-Chief, 
Mersey Docks & Harbour Board. 


Mr. R. Bagwell, Temporary General 
Assistant to the Divisional Superintendent 
of Operation, Crewe, L.M.S.R., who has 
been appointed District Passenger Manager, 
London, was born in 1901 and was educated 
at Harrow and Brasenose College, Oxford. 
He entered the company’s service in 1928 at 
Newport Pagnell in the (then) Chief General 
Superintendent’s Department, and in 1931 
was appointed Assistant District Controller, 


Bagwell 


Appointed District Passenger Manager, 
London, L.M.S.R. 


Preston. Under the reorganisation of the 
next year he was transferred to the head- 
quarters of the Chief Commercial Manager’s 
Department at Euston, and in 1934 was 
appointed Head of the Passenger Train 
Services Section (Passenger Revenue). In 
April, 1936, he became Acting Assistant 
District Passenger Manager, Birmingham, 
and in the next October was appointed 
Chief Trains Clerk in charge of the Euston 
Office of the Divisional Superintendent of 
Operation (Western Division). In Febru- 
ary, 1938, he went to the U.S.A. and was 
attached to the Pennsylvania Railroad, to 
study American railway methods. He 
returned to England in February, 1939, and 
became District Controller, Rowsley ; in 
March, 1940, he was appointed District 
Controller, Carlisle. In April, 1944, Mr. 
Bagwell was appointed to the temporary 
position of General Assistant to the Divi- 
sional Superintendent of Operation, Crewe. 


We regret to record the death in Mon- 
treal on June 17, in his 69th year, of Mr. 
E. F. L. Sturdee, who retired in 1942 
from the position of Assistant Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Montreal, C.P.R. 


SouTH AFRICAN Rattways & HARBOURS 

Mr. J. P. Laurens, Chief Superintendent 
(Parliamentary), has been appointed System 
Manager, Port Elizabeth. 
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Mr. J. H. Campbell, Western Lines Pr 
Representative, Canadian Pacific Railw: y, 
who since October, 1942, has been on loi 
to the Dominion Government and in charg 
of the Canadian War Information Board 
Washington, has been appointed Gene 
Publicity Agent, Canadian Pacific Railwey. 
Before joining the company Mr. Campt 
was Telegraph Editor of the Calgary Hera 
During the war of 1914-18 he served ov 
seas. He entered C.P.R. service as Priss 
Representative in Vancouver, in 1928, a 
in the next year became the compan 
Press Representative at Winnipeg, w 
jurisdiction extending over the Wester 
Lines of the system. His appointment < 
Washington by the Canadian Governme 
made him in large measure responsible { 
telling the story of the Canadian war eff: 
to the people of the U.S.A. He attende 
as a member of the official Canadian delega- 


Mr. J. H. Campbell 


Appointed General Publicity Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


tion the conference between Mr. Churchill 
and the late President Roosevelt at Quebec, 
the U.N.R.R.A. conference at Montreal, 
and the San Francisco conference. Mr. 
Campbell has been active in the work of 
the Transportation Equipment Committee 
of the Combined Production & Resources 
Board, of which Mr. W. M. Neal, Vice- 
President of the C.P.R., is the Canadian 
representative. 


D.S.O., 
M.C., who, as recorded in our July 13 
issue, has been appointed Chief of Police 
(Southern Area), L.N.E.R., joined the 
N.E.R. in January, 1915. Shortly after- 
wards he joined H.M. Forces, and was 
in. France until 1919, and won _ the 
M.C. He returned to railway service, 
and, after holding various positions, was 
appointed Yardmaster & Staithes Super- 
intendent, Dunston, in 1934. On the out- 
break of war in 1939, Mr. Jesper went to 
France. He was among the last to leave 
the beaches at Dunkirk, and for his 
work during the embarking of troops and 
wounded there he was awarded the 
D.S.O. He later went to Greece with the 
advance party, where he stayed to arrange 
the subsequent evacuation. He eventually 
commanded No. 1 Railway (Home) 
Group, R.E., before being demobilised 
last June, with the rank of Colonel. 


Mr. N. McK. Jesper, O.B.E., 
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TRANSPORT SERVICES AND THE WAR—304 


Regulated Areas 
The War Office has announced that, in 
consequence of an Order made by the 
Secretary of State for War, there are now 
no Regulated Areas in the United King- 
dom, with the exception of the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, which remain a 
Regulated Area and subject to the bye- 
laws made by the Admiralty on April 29, 
1942. 
War Damage to L.M.S.R. Property 
Though the L.M.S.R. lines and pro- 
perty were hit 2,063 times during the 
whole European war, only one locomotive 
was destroyed. Damage was sustained to 
73 engines, and 11,058 vehicles. The 
following table gives brief details :— 
aes om 


Dama:ed 
73 


Locomotives ose 
Passenger vehicles ... 
Freight vehicles 
Horse-drawn vehicles 
Motors and tractors 
Trailers ong - “ 46 99 


Of structure, 41 passenger stations, 
54 goods stations, and 5 motive power 
depots suffered major damage. Running 
lines were obstructed 725 times, causing 
blockage which aggregated 143,464 hours. 
In all, 17 passengers and 51 members of 
the L.M.S.R. staff were killed, and 138 
passengers and 567 staff were injured. 

Poplar goods depot was the most 
bombed station on the system. It had 17 
major attacks, and the three large ware- 
houses, containing huge quantities of 
flour, grain, wool, and crockery, were 
completely destroyed. 


The Last Run of ‘ Rapier,’’ 
Home Forces Command Train 

On Sunday, July 8, the special L.N.E.R. 
train known by the code name of Rapier, 
left Kings Cross on its last run, when it 
conveyed General Sir Harold E. Franklyn, 
C.-in-C. Home Forces, on his final tour of 
inspection before his retirement from the 
Army on July 15. The L.N.E.R. arranged 
for its locomotive The Green Howard, which 
is named after the General’s regiment, to 
haul the train. 

Sir Harold Franklyn’s retirement co- 
incides with the War Office announce- 
ment of the decision to disband G.H.Q., 
Home Forces, with effect from July 15. 
It came into existence in the summer of 
1940 to command and co-ordinate the 
defence of the shores of the United King- 
dom. The first C.-in-C., Field-Marshal 
Sir Alan Brooke, and his successor, General 
Sir Bernard Paget, welded Home Forces 
into a powerful field army. With the 
fading of the invasion threat, Home 
Forces became the base for oversea opera- 
tions. Many of the divisions that broke 
the Axis armies in North Africa, con- 
quered Sicily, and fought their way up 
the Italian Peninsula, were drawn from 
Home Forces, and so was the 21st Army 
Group for the final campaign in France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany. 

In October, 1941, the L.N.E.R. was 
asked to provide a special train for the 
C.-in-C. Home Forces. The train con- 
sisted of a first class sleeping car with 
bathroom, a dining car with part of the 
accommodation arranged as a private office 
and ante-room, two brake firsts accom- 
modating the train staff, and a large motor- 
car van capable of holding two cars. 
Subsequently the saloon previously used 
by the Prime Minister was added for the 
day accommodation of officers travelling 
with the C.-in-C. A generator van was 
also provided to maintain lighting when 
the train was standing for long periods. 
The train was staffed by A.T.S. specially 
trained by the L.N.E.R. for their various 


duties. General supervision of the internal 
arrangements of the train was in the hands 
of Corporal Albert Spain, R.E., who in 
peacetime was an L.N.E.R. sleeping car 
attendant. 

This train has been in constant use all 
over the British railways and has been 
used successively by Field-Marshal Sir 
Alan Brooke, General Sir Bernard Paget, 
Field-Marshal (then General) Sir. Bernard 
Montgomery, and General Sir Harold E. 
Franklyn. It has made 110 journeys and 
covered approximately 100,000 miles. 


Wartime Carriage-Building in India 

The position with regard to coaching 
stock replacements in India has rapidly 
become more acute during the last year or 
two. Uneconomical repairs of vehicles 
long overdue for scrapping continues, but 
complete body-building with normal mate- 
rials is ruled out by the lack of teak and 
other suitable timbers, all of which are 
being commandeered for war work. A 
few underframes, the bodies of which are 
past all repairs, are available and the 
United Nations, after long negotiation, 
recently sanctioned the placing of orders 
for 200 broad-gauge and 200 metre-gauge 
underframes with Australia and New 
Zealand respectively, delivery to be at 
the end of this year. 

To overcome the lack of timber for body- 
building, the North Western Railway 
carriage shops at Moghalpura (Lahore) 
have designed and built an experimental 
all-steel coach section, consisting of steel 
channels and angles produced by the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. and available from quota 
stocks held by that railway. Apart from 
mternal pannelling, wood is entirely elimi- 
nated from this new type of body ; the reten- 
tion of this pannelling is essential for 
insulation against heat and cold. 

Not only has the Railway Board, on 
the advice of the Central Standards office, 
approved this design, but has decided that 
all State lines receiving underframes from 
Australasia shall fit them with bodies of 
this type. Of the 200 broad-gauge under- 
frames for India as a whole, the N.W.R. is 
to receive 68 as its share on a pro-rata 
basis of the number of third class carriages 
running overdue on an age basis. Though 
this small number of replacements will not 
go far towards the maintenance of an 
adequate total carriage stock in service, it 
will help to relieve the immediate strain 
on the resources of the railway. 


Locomotives Flown to Burma 

Eighteen diesel locomotives, built in 92 
days, were flown to Burma, in the first 
locomotive flight in history, to assist British 
Army supply there, according to a U.S.A. 
War Department announcement. General 
Brehon Somervell, Commanding General, 
U.S. Army Services Forces, received a wire 
on January 8 last from the U.S. Command- 
ing General, Burma-India Theatre, asking 
that delivery of 18 five-ton metre-gauge 
diesel locomotives, already approved 
through Lend-Lease, be expedited because 
“advances in North Burma require expan- 
sion of transportation equipment.”” On the 
same day the Fate-Root-Heath Company, 
Plymouth Locomotive Works, Ohio, was 
advised by telephone, although the con- 
tracts had not yet been placed; written 
confirmation followed. In mid-February 
officers of the A.S.F. conferred direct with 
the plant management at Plymouth, 
worked out a despatching scheme, and 
cabled the Burma-India Theatre to arrange 
air priority. 

Impetus was added when the Air Trans- 
port Command told the A.S.F. that the last 
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locomotive would have to be in Miami. 
Florida, ready to be flown by April 17, 
To expedite assembly, 18 fans for the loco- 
motives were hauled from Indianapolis 
(Indiana) to Plymouth (Ohio) by car. A 
motor lorry company hauled mufflers from 
Chicago to the plant. The A.S.F. in all 
obtained 35 AAA priorities or directives 
to rush all the parts needed from various 
cities. These included engines, fans; 
mufflers, and gears. 

Assembly of the first three locomotives 
began on March 27. The engines were put 
together, tested, and dismantled for ship- 
ment within two days. There the three, 
weighing 12,000 Ib. each complete with 
crates and accessories, were taken by the 
Transportation Corps Traffic Control Divi- 
sion, to Miami, Florida. They were loaded 
into two transport aircraft and sent half 
around the world to their destination. For 
the entire shipment of 18 locomotives, 27 
planes were used. 

In a letter of thanks to General Somer- 
vell, Sir Walter Venning, Director-General 
of the British Ministry of Supply Mission in 
Washington, said: ‘‘ Your service has 
accomplished what, in .my opinion, is an 
outstanding achievement. This expres- 
sion of thanks for a job well done would be 
incomplete without reference to the manu- 
facturer, the Fate-Root-Heath Company, 
which, in spite of handicaps incidental to a 
rush order of this kind, succeeded’ in meet- 
ing the deadline date.” 


Traffic Problems in Budapest 

One of the most serious problems with 
which the Russian and Hungarian autho- 
rities in Budapest are confronted is the 
difficulty of communication between Pest 
(the larger part of the capital, on the east 
of the Danube) and Buda, on the opposite 
shore. The Germans blew up all the five 
bridges which had remained intact, in- 
cluding the northernmost one carrying the 
Budapest-Esztergom. railway, and _ the 
southernmost carrying the Budapest-Gyé6r- 
Vienna main line and thus the most 
important railway bridge in Hungary. 
The sixth bridge crossing the Danube 
within the boundaries of the capital, the 
Margit Bridge (the second from the north), 
lad been blown up accidentally a few 
weeks before the German retreat. 

In the first period of the Russian occu- 
pation the traffic between the two banks 
was carried by small boats. The steam- 
boats which formerly plied between the 
two banks were useless because of lack of 
fuel. The first bridge to be restored 
temporarily was the Ferenc-Jozsef Bridge 
(the second from the south), which, though 
not centrally situated, did much to alle- 
viate the traffic problem.. In due course 
a wooden bridge was built to replace the 
Margit Bridge, touching the southern tip 
of Margit Island, as did the destroyed 
Margit Bridge. The Russians also built a 
pontoon bridge connecting the south- 
western suburb of Buda-fok with the 
south-eastern suburb of Pesterzsebet, and 
making use of the northern tip of the 
intervening Csepel Island. This bridge, 
however, is reserved mainly for the Russian 
Army services. 


Travel to Ireland 

To ensure that sailing tickets on the cross- 
channel services to Northern Ireland and 
Eire are issued only to persons who are 
entitled to travel, it has been decided to 
require applicants to obtain their passports 
or travel permit cards before they apply for 
sailing tickets. Applications for sailing 
tickets for passages on or after Monday, 
August 27, will not be considered unless the 
number of the passport or travel permit 
card is quoted in the applicaion. Sailing 
tickets already issued will remain valid. 
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Institution of Railway Signal Engineers Luncheon 


The Institution of Railway Signal Engin- 
eers held a luncheon on July 20 at Messrs, 
Derry & Toms, High Street, Kensington 
The President, Major R. Falshaw Morkill, 
took the chair, supported by a Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. F. L. Castle, and several Past 
Presidents and Members of Council. The 
guests of the Institution were Mr. J. C. L. 


Train, Chief Engineer, L.N.E.R.;_ Mr. 
Cc. E. R. Sherrington, Secretary of the 
Railway Research Service; and a French 


officer, Lieutenant A. Chabriery, Assistant 
Director for Equipment & Plant for the 
Continent of Europe 


Among those who had promised to attend 
and their guests accompanying them were : 


Messrs. T. J. Aldridge, D. F. Brown. A, 
Brown, R. Betley, D. S. Bennett, A. F. Bound, 
J. Boot, R. Beavan, P. G. Bird, R. C. Batter. 
L. J. Boucher, E. G. Brentnall, D. J. W. 
Brough, A. T. Bridge, J. E. oe C. Cars 
Ww. 


lake, P. Chunn, L. A. Chir, R. Clemens, 
R. Cogger, A. F. Cross, J. S. Davis, R. Dell, 


C. G. Derbyshire, H. C. Dickin, F. Downes, 
S. T. Dutton, F. Edwards, T. C. Elliott, F. O. 
Ellis, E. L. Fairclough, E. J. Fouracre, J. H. 
Fraser, C. H. Frankland, M. R. Gardner, 
D. F. O. Gemmel, R. S. Griffiths, C. H. Griffiths, 
|. B. Griffiths, Colonel J. A. Graeme, Messrs. 
S. L. Glenn, J. Griffith Hall, F. D. Hamilton, 
Lt.-Colonel G. L. Hall, Messrs. E. G. Henderson, 
G. I. Hewitt, C. M. Hitchcock, F. Horler, T. J. 
Hornblower, W. J. Howes, J. A. Kay, V. 5. 
King, C. F. Klapper, Colonel L. J. M. Knotts, 
Messrs. S. Knowles, M. Le Sueur, T. S. Lascelles, 


L. G. Mackean, T. A. Marshall, C. F. Minett, 
Lt.-Colonel G. Morris, Lt.-Colonel Sir Alan 
Mount, Messrs. A. Moss, R. A. Moir, W. A. 
Murray, A. J. Mullarkey, P. W. Painter, H. F. 
Pearce, B. H. Peter, A. A. Pecksen, J. W. 
Porter, H. M. Proud, J. W. Punter, T. 1 


Ramsay, R. C. Rattray, H. J. W. Riddle, C. W. 
Richardson, S. E. Roberts, F. Rose, Captain 
E. H. Rose, Messrs. J. W. Royal, N. W. Russell, 
F.S. Smith, P. Straus, F. D. Stewart, J. Sulston, 
E. J. Tervet, Colonel A. C. Trench, F. A. Tuting, 


J. T. Howard Turner, J. F. H. Tyler, C. F. D. 
Venning, W. E. Warren, G. O. Watson, A. E. 


Walker, B. Wagenrieder, A. F. Wigram, Major 
G. R. S. Wilson, Lt.-Colonel E. oe 
and Messrs. P, Whysall, I. H. F. Wyles an 
U, Willan, 

After the Loyal Toast had been honoured, 
the President proposed that of the guests, 
coupling with it the name of Mr. Train. 

Mr. J. C. L. Train, replying, expressed 

his thanks to the Council of the Institution 
for its invitation to be present. He was 
well acquainted with the President and 
with the work he had done to promote 
the welfare and interests of the Institution 
and the advancement of signal engineering. 
He was himself responsible for signalling 
and knew the difficulties involved 
This had brought him into contact 
with Major Morkill; he had felt much 
indebted to him for help always freely 
given, and admired him for his skill in his 
profession. The relations between the rail- 
wavs and the Ministry of War Transport, 
where Major Morkill had served during the 
war, might well be the envy of the public, 
when they came to think of Government 
Departments in general. 


work 
in it 


Continuing, Mr. Train dwelt on the grow- 
importance the signal and tele- 
engineer's work and the greater 
knowledge and skill required compared 
with earlier days. The multiple-aspect 
signal, automatic train control, teleprinters 
and many other things had combined to 
change the picture considerably. The 
signal engineer had much to say today 
closely affecting the speed of trains, their 
frequency, their safety, and the efficiency 
of the communications system. He enter- 
tained a profound admiration for what the 
signal and telegraph departments had 
achieved in the dark days they had been 


ing of 


graph 


through ; they had done a tremendous job 
and he felt they could perhaps show the 
Post Office something. They had shown at 
least what private enterprise was capable 
of accomplishing in the railway services 
They had now progressed so far that the 
words on the Institution’s crest had ac- 
quired a new meaning, and there was ground 
for astonishment at the distance over which 
they now transmitted their signal indica- 
tions. He hoped he would be able eventu- 
ally to make some effective return for the 
kindness shown to him by the Institution 
If at any time the members should be 
desirous of visiting some of the modern 
installations on the L.N.E.R.—and at 
York they would eventually have the 
largest one of its kind in the world—he 
would be happy to ask the Chief General 
Manager, Sir Charles Newton, to accord 
the necessary facilities. 

Mr. C. E. R. Sherrington said that he 
was sure those present had been looking 
forward to being able to hold such a 
gathering, after being disappointed in the 
previous year, when it was wisely con- 
sidered advisable to abandon the meeting 
that had been arranged, as a result of the 
appearance of the flying bombs. Colonel 
N. Ryan, of the U.S. Transportation 
Service, was to have attended on that 
occasion and the speaker had just had a 
letter from him saying he was hoping 
shortly to return to civil life in America. 
It was not possible at present for him to 
say very much about his own experiences 
on the Continent, but no doubt even- 
tually a great many interesting facts 
would be made public. He would like to 
say that when visiting railway colleagues 
in Paris almost the first thing he was 
asked was whether the President was safe 
and well, and it was a great satisfaction 
to be able to reply that he seemed more 


active than ever. Their old friend, 
Monsieu Dautry, was well and doing 
splendid work in his present post. From 
him, from Monsieur Lemonnier and 
others, some of whom had now retired, 
he brought back greetings. A most 


energetic effort at reconstruction was 
being made and in more normal times 
they would be able to see something of 
the new equipment being produced. 

Mr. Sherrington pointed out that that 
month was the 21st birthday of his own 
organisation, the Railway Research Ser- 
vice, and now that he was free from the 
task imposed by the war period—which 
meant serving several Ministries—he 
turned to his ordinary work with renewed 
satisfaction. He thought that the out- 
look for the signal engineer was perhaps 
brighter now than for any other depart- 
ment of the railway. Signalling develop- 
ments in the last few years had been so 
remarkable, what with C.T.C., radio 
systems, two-way operation and so on. 
They would be interested to know that 
the last-named was to be applied to a 
long section of the Paris-Dijon main line. 
In the war the great importance of sig- 
nalling had become particularly manifest. 
All through the perilous time, in the 
worst days, they had carried on their 
traffic with wonderful safety in opera- 
tion, a safety which had evoked the 
admiration of the American railwaymen 
who had witnessed it and was a fine 
tribute to our managements and staffs. 

Speaking of the question of damage to 
railways, on which it was permissible at 
present to touch only very generally, Mr. 
Sherrington referred to the need of profit- 
ing by experience, although they all 
hoped—as they had done in 1918—that 
they would not have another such emer- 
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gency come upon them. The attacks we 
had carried out against the enemy’s 
transport facilities had told very greatly 
and it could be said, he thought, that in 
the end the critical thing for the Germans 
had been transport difficulties. In the 
Russian campaign, shortage of certain 
items of equipment had proved to be a 
turning point. There would be a very 
interesting story to tell about all this in 
due course, as about the part played by 
transport facilities in the critical days of 
1940. 
freely and that was that although we had 
unfortunately ourselves done much 
damage in France, and the people had 
suffered much in places, anyone from 
here going among their railway colleagues 
there would find that the position was 
correctly appreciated and that the same 
old welcome would await them. 


Major J. W. 


W. Porter described the work : 
and responsibilities of the Signal Officers J 


There was one thing he could say § 


in connection with transport facilities on J 


the Continent. 


of the railways. It was not only a ques- 
tion of signals, in the usual sense; they 
needed circuits for various forms of com- 
munication, for the telephone and ticket 
working, for omnibus telephones, selec- 
tive traffic control and so on. They had 
to advise on what equipment to use in 
any given set of conditions, but ordinary 
railway signal work was carried out by 
the Royal Engineers. Preparations for 
landing in Normandy had required much 
preliminary study of the facilities likely 
to be available. They knew that there 
were, for example, extensive power and 
automatic signal installations in some 
areas. 
adapt themselves to conditions as mili- 
tary operations progressed and in some 
places they found things damaged beyond 
use. The retreating enemy naturally did 


as much as he could, if he had the time, | ; 


to render equipment useless. As soon as 
circumstances permitted, they re-estab- 
lished essential apparatus and line wires 
and then built up to meet the traffic 
demands submitted to them. 
offices were established at certain centres 
Administrative circuits were also required 
over various areas, with teleprinters. 


was of interest to state that although 


Their primary job was to § 
provide communications for the operation J 


Control f 


are 


Fiat 


apo he abe 


emai? 


After the landing they had to J 





It § 


automatic signalling existed in important § 


stretches of route, key interlocking was 
often used at the stations. Operation was 


entirely military to a certain point, but | 


after that increasing association with the 
local railway authorities altered the pic- 
ture and operation passed to them so that 


our responsibilities became much _less 
with regard to ordinary signalling but 
remained considerable as regards com- 


munication circuits. It was often a heavy 
task to provide the lines and instruments 
required. In Belgium the local authorities 
had been able to return to their job and 
they carried on in conjunction with us. 
The ordinary signalling installations were 
almost all still there, but again the estab- 
lishing of communications proved 
involve enormous work, especially round 
two of the cities. The Germans had 
again managed to inflict appreciable 
damage. Incoming materials, of course, 
were in enormous quantity and it was 
necessary to get down to the job of 
coping with them. Signal manufacturers 
in the country were called in and appara- 
tus constructed. A large amount of cable 
had to be supplied and power signalling 
circuits got working. The enemy had 
abstracted all the mercury from the rail- 
contacts and new supplies had to be got. 
In the Netherlands too they found the 
local staffs ready to co-operate and help. 


to 
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THE RAILWAY GAZETTE 


Institute of Transport in Argentina 


> 

The Argentine & River Plate Centre of 
the Institute of Transport opened its 
session for 1945 with the usual annual 
general meeting. The new Chairman, Mr. 
P. Goddard (Traffic Manager of the Cen- 
tral Argentine Railway), in the course of 
his inaugural addréss, on ‘‘ The Dissemi- 
nation of Knowledge in the Art of Trans- 
port,”’ expressed the hope that coming 
years might see some lightening of the 
difficulties under which the railways of 
Argentina had been labouring, not the 
least of which had ‘been the finding of 
good men for responsible posts. 

After describing the methods of dis- 
semination of knowledge already used by 
the Institute, Mr. Goddard said that one 
of the difficulties in Argentina was that 
there were no standard works of reference 
or textbooks in Spanish on the theory and 
science of transport. Although he recog- 
nised that the Institute was limited in 
its sphere of action in Argentina by the 
language difficulty, he thought it was its 
duty to give every possible service, at 
least to those who spoke English. 

There was, however, the problem of 
the non-English speaking staff, which 
represented the great majority, and on 
which the companies were going to 
depend in an increasing manner. Many 
might consider that a problem for the 
Argentine Government, or perhaps the 
management of the State Railways; and, 
although he agreed that particularly the 
latter should. take a great interest in 
educating its staff, he felt that the British 
companies had so much to gain by im- 
proved efficiency that they should assist 
in setting in motion machinery to have 
prepared the requisite courses of instruc- 
tion for Spanish-speaking - staff. In 
making those remarks, he was not un- 
mindful of the excellent training schools 
which had been set up in Argentina by 
the locomotive staff's society, La Frater- 
nidad, with the assistance of the railways. 

Mr. Ronald Leslie (a Director of the 
Central Argentine Railway Limited), re- 
ferring to the privately-owned railways in 
Argentina, said that times were altered, 
and that ‘‘ we of the railways are all 
struggling to get under one hat.’’ 

The result of the effort of the railways 
of Great Britain in the war undoubtedly 
had been a much greater public awareness 
of the vital part which they had still to 
play both in the strategic and economic 
aspects of national life. That awareness 
no doubt would influence the future poli- 
tical approach to the solution of road and 
rail problems in Great Britain. Few, if 
any, now would believe that the railways 
could be neglected without grave national 
tisk, and a fair deal for them might be 
expected. It was pertinent to ask, Mr. 
Leslie continued, whether any similar con- 
clusions would be drawn in Argentina, 
which at present was enjoying the services 
of several large railways certainly, in 
efficiency, up to the world average, but 
for years had been paying for those ser- 
vices little more than the actual running 
In a speech to the British Chamber 
of Commerce in Buenos Aires nearly nine 
years ago, he had ventured to point out 
that if the railways were not allowed to 
earn sufficient, after covering running ex- 
penses, at least to enable them to renew 
and modernise their equipment, which 
also involved the raising of fresh capital, 
they, like all worn-out machines, must 
infallibly run down. So far, since that 
time, little but a continuation of the run- 
ning-down process had occurred, despite 
Marvels of ingenuity and improvisation. 


costs. 


The war had had something to say to 
that, but it was only a part of the story. 

Mr. Leslie asked all thoughtful Argen- 
tines not to be misled by any hoary 
legend that the private railways in Argen- 
tina were exploiting the country. Under 
that theory the railways would seem to be 
singularly bad at exploiting, as all they 
got out of it was moratorium after mora- 
torium on their various debentures. ‘‘ Let 
us at least remember,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
the cost of everything the railways use 
has gone up enormously, that their fuel 
bill alone has more than trebled and the 
wages bill has been constantly increasing. 

He would like also to ask his Argen- 


tine friends to mistrust the story that 
railway tariffs in Argentina were far 
higher than _ elsewhere. The elusive 


statistics sometimes put forward always 
seemed based on comparing long direct 
hauls in North America with considerably 
shorter hauls in Argentina. He would 
also ask them not to believe that, as had 
been stated, the railways a few months 
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ago had made a wonderfully advanta- 
geous bargain with the Government when 
the question of the return of salary reten- 
tions and increases in salaries had been 
settled. All that the Government aimed 
at was that the companies should neither 


,gain nor lose by the return of the wage 


retentions and the subsequent general 
wage increase. The arrangement was. not 
even working out as well for them as that. 
It never professed to touch the funda- 
mental railway situation. 

Finally, he would ask all thoughtful 
Argentines to consider whether a rail- 
way system which for lack of funds could 
not be kept up to date was in the best 
interests of the country. If not (and all 
the experience of the war would confirm 
that view), what was to be done about 
it? The solution of that problem, ren- 
dered even more urgent by the approach- 
ing lapse of the Mitre Law, would call for 
statesmanship at a high level and an 
abstention from pin-pricking or the mere 
scoring of debating points on either side. 
He could not but believe that the requi- 
site statesmanship would be forthcoming. 





Interchange of Research Workers 


The scheme for the interchange of re- 
search workers between the universities and 
the research laboratory at Derby of the 
L.M.S.R., to which we made brief editorial 
reference in our issue of June 15, was dut- 
lined at greater length in Manchester on 
July 16, at a meeting held at the Manchester 
University of the Manchester Joint Research 
Council. The speaker was Mr. T. M. Her- 
bert, Research Manager at the L.M.S.R. 
Headquarters, Watford, who said : 

During the past two or three years many 
pronouncements have been made and many 
reports and pamphlets written on the subject 
of industrial research. Almost all of them 
have referred to the need for close relations 
between industry and the _ universities. 
This problem has several aspects : first, the 
problem of seeing that the results of univer- 
sity research become known to industry, so 
that they can be developed where appro- 
priate ; secondly, there is the rather vexed 
question as to how far university labora- 
tories should properly undertake investiga- 
tions or consultative work at the behest and 
expense of private firms ; and, finally, and 
quite uncontroversially, the desirability of 
much closer contact between university 
and industrial scientists. It is, primarily 
with this last phase with which recent 
L.M.S.R. proposals deal. The following 
paragraph appeared in the recent report of 
the Parliamentary & Scientific Com- 
mittee : 

‘“* Universities might also usefully arrange 
advanced courses of lectures by specialists 
from industrial and Government labora- 
tories as well as from other universities. 
These might also be made available to non- 
members of the university so as to provide 
an opportunity both for keeping industrial 
scientists in touch with modern academic 
work and academic scientists informed of 
developments in applied fields. As Sir 
Lawrence Bragg has pointed out, everything 
possible should be done to ensure a greater 
and better organised interchange of scientific 
personnel between industry and our univer- 
sities. It is desirable that facilities should 
be provided in suitable cases whereby indus- 
trial scientists be seconded to universities 
both for research and teaching. Oppor- 
tunities should also be provided for academic 
scientists to carry out research in industrial 
laboratories. Industrial concerns should be 


encouraged to make such special facilities 
available wherever possible.” 

The problem can be defined broadly by 
saying that, on the one hand, it is mainly 
those engaged in university research who 
are responsible for the birth of new ideas 
and new techniques in research, while, on 
the other hand, it is the industrial scientist 
who realises the problem which these new 
ideas and new techniques might help to 
solve. Therefore, anything that*can be 
done to promote closer contact between 
these two groups will be all to the good of 
both sides. Occasional contacts alone are 
not enough. Nor is the problem entirely 
solved by industry seconding men to spend 
a period on post-graduate research at a 
university. We were indeed very greatly 
impressed by the recent action of Imperial 
Chemical Industries is funding research 
fellowships on such a generous scale, but 
we thought that we might go a step further, 
though on a more modest scale, by pro- 
posing a scheme which would be a two-way 
traffic. Therefore, after consultation with 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors, the 
L.M.S.R. board has agréed to try this plan. 

Some members of its research staff will 
be seconded every year to do fundamental 
research in their particular field in univer- 
sity laboratories. It is hoped that the 
universities will invite them to spend part 
of their time in teaching, so that they may 
make a useful contribution in this way. 

At the same time, the universities will he 
invited to send members of their staff for 
six months or a year, or even shorter 
periods, to work in the research laboratory 
at Derby on applied problems in which 
they are interested on the fundamental side. 
They would also have access to all the de- 
partments of the railway, which include 
civil, mechanical, electrical, signal, and road 
motor engineering, and would see how the 
results of research are applied in large scale 
developments in railway working. 

Apart from the immediate objects out- 
lined above, it is felt that the scheme would 
be of great mutual advantage to the 
universities and the railway in certain other 
directions. Apart from merely becoming 
familiar with new developments and tech- 
niques, the best members of the L.M.S.R. 
research staff should know something of the 
atmosphere of mere fundamental research 
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and of the stimulus given by the search for 
new knowledge. 

If railwaymen undertake a_ certain 
amount of teaching, they will help to make 
a certain phase of university teaching more 
realistic, as they will be able to describe 
current industrial problems and show how 
research can be directed to their solution. 
Conversely, university staff who spend 
some time with the railway—be they lec- 
turers, demonstrators, or those engaged on 
post-graduate research—will return with a 


wider and fresher knowledge of the pro- 
blems of industry and of the scope for 
research methods, which they will be 


enabled to pass on to their students, some 
of whom do not realise adequately during 
their undergraduate days just what is meant 


by industrial research as a career. 
In putting forward this scheme the 
M.S.R. is therefore taking both a short- 


term and a long-term view. The immediate 
aim is to encourage and enlarge the outlook 
of some of the best railwaymen, and to 
benefit by the experience of new techniques 


New Railway in 


O provide an alternative railway between 
Austria and Italy, replacing if neces- 


- There are 
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which those who come to the railway in 
exchange will bring. The L.M.S.R. is also 


bearing in mind the longer view that those 
whom it ultimately employs after gradua- 
tion shall have a better idea of industrial 
research as a career, and that in particular, 
some of them will wish to consider railway 
research as an outlet for their ability. 

many difficulties in detail in 
inaugurating such a scheme, such as finance, 
domestic arrangements, and the actual 
selection of those who would be selected for 
interchange. The L.M.S.R. will have to be 
responsible for finance—not only the pay- 
ment of the Salaries of those concerned, but 
in seeing that any domestic expenses are 
met properly. At this stage it is too early 
to say how these details will be resolved, 
and a small committee has just been set up 
to discuss ways and means. It is realised 
that, to inaugurate a scheme of this kind, 
it is essential for the L.M.S.R. to bear the 
bulk of the financial cost, i.e., the salaries 
of both men involved in an interchange, 
together with ae allowances where 
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compensate for additional 
domestic expense. It is unfortunate that 
the type of man expected to come under the 
scheme is the individual of 25-35 years of 
age, probably with a wife and young family. 
This problem, just at present, with the hous- 
ing shortage, is difficult, unless the two 
men happen to be able to exchange houses, 
and this can be done only in special cases 
Again, both sides realise that the present 
time, with shortage of staff both in industry 
and at the universities, is a difficult one in 
which to start the scheme. 
In one respect, a railway company is in 
a fortunate position in adopting such a 
scheme. Apart from a wide range of 
research activities, the problems sometimes 
created by the question of secrecy and 
patents will not arise, since the L.M.S.R 
has no secrets to guard. The company’s 
proposals, too, that the interchange should 
be temporary, also avoid difficulties asso- 
ciated with superannuation schemes, sinc¢ 
on both sides the selected men will be able 
to maintain their existing arrangements 


necessary to 














Western Tyrol 


narrow valley, reaching the Finstermiinzpass 
at an altitude of 3,730 ft. This is the upper 


gauge railway between Dobbiaco and Calabzo 
(to the east of Bolzano), worked between 
Nauders and Malles-Venosta. In the years 
before the outbreak of war in 1939, the 
Landeck—Pfunds section of the road 








































































sary the much-battered Brenner line, the end of the Inn valley, and next comes formed part of the motor service operated 
Germans were building, up toa few months Nauders, a village 4 miles further south, jointly by the Swiss Postal Administration 
ago, a standard-gauge railway between where the Austrian frontier station is atan and the German Reichspost between St 
Landeck (on the Innsbruck-Bregenz main altitude of 4,477 ft. The summit of the Moritz, Schuls-Tarasp Landeck, and 
line) and Sluderno-Glorenza on the Bolzano- __jine is reached about 24 miles further south, Munich. 
Merano-Malles railway. The formation of when the Reschen-Scheideck Pass is reached The railway between Landeck and 
the new line, bridges, and tunnels have been at an altitude of 4,953 ft. From here to Sluderno-Glorenza had been planned for 
completed, though the tunnels are but Sluderno-Glorenza Station it is but 174 tourist reasons long before the 1914 war 
partly lined, but no track has been laid yet, miles. For reasons of local topography it The Reschen-Scheideck Pass forms the 
nor has any plant been installed It is was impossible to provide the junction at water shed between the Inn and the Adige 
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The location of the partly-built Finstermiinzpass Railway in relation to the Brenner line 
stated that it would have taken a further the Malles-Venosta terminus of the existing (Etsch) and is the most important Alpine 


year to complete the line. Landeck Station 
is at an altitude of 2,545 ft. and Sluderno- 
Glorenza Station at 3,014 ft. The distance 
between these points is 56 miles. 

From Landeck the line follows first the 
eastern bank of the River Inn, then it 
crosses over to the western bank, which is 
left near Pfunds, 20 miles to the south of 
Landeck, and but 3 miles north of the 
Swiss frontier. From Pfunds, which is at 
an altitude of 3,185 ft., the line rises in the 


standard-gauge line to Bolzano. To the 
south of the pass, the line follows the eastern 
bank of the Adige or Etsch river and of 
three Alpine lakes which it forms there. 
There is a postal road between Landeck 
and Malles-Venosta (opened in 1855), and 
Austrian motor services operated between 
Landeck and Nauders. A connecting motor 


service, run by the Societa Automobilistica 
Dolomiti, a subsidiary concern of the 
company operating the electric narrow- 





in the East 


pass between the Brenner 
and the Swissfrontierinthe west. Another 
long-standing railway scheme for this 


Alpine region envisages a line connecting 
Sluderno-Glorenza across the Ofen-Pass 
(7,068 ft.) in Switzerland with Zernez 
(on the St. Moritz~Schuls—Tarasp line 
of the Rhaetian Railways). ~This_ line 
would be 32 miles long, of which but 
7 miles would be. in Austria, between 
Sluderno-—Glorenza and the Swiss frontier. 
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Staff and Labour Matters 


N.U.R. Annual Conference 

The Annual Conference of the National 
Union of Railwaymen which opened on 
July 2 and continued for a fortnight, was 
held at Scarborough this year and was pre- 
sided over by Mr. J. E. Binks, the Presi- 
lent of the Union. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Binks, 

ferring to the future control of the rail- 

ys, said that the claim of the union is, 

seeing that it is agreed that Government 

ntrol is necessary during wartime, then 
equally the same principle applies in peace. 
If the chance comes our way we must be 
prepared to take over present positions 
ind/or advise others as to how improve- 
ments can be accomplished which will in- 
volve the reaching and giving of decisions. 
Positions and_ responsibilities must go 
together There must be no shirking of 
either of these two factors. Further, we 
must watch the decisions of whatever Gov- 
rnment is in power in this country in 
regard to their policy in connection with 
the roads and airways. Both must come 
under the arrangements similar to that of 
the railways. Never again can we allow 
the road hauliers to be free agents in deter- 
mining the class of traffic they are to carry 

in the years which brought about such 
depressions as the railways experienced in 
1930 and 1931.’’ 

Dealing with the union’s programme for 
improvements in rates of pay and condi- 
tions of service, Mr. Binks said that the 
union was unable to reach complete agree- 
ment with the other unions in regard to 
the claims to be presented to the railway 
ompanies, with the result that each union 
presented and argued its case separately 
which, in his view, was a calamity and 
emphasised the need for one union for all 
railwaymen. 

Referring to the union’s claim for a 
guaranteed day and guaranteed week for 
railway workshop staff, he said that this 
must be obtained whatever the cost to the 
union. Continuing, he said “‘ it is possible 
that in the course of a few months the 
guaranteed day under the essential work 
order will be withdrawn and we do not 
intend to allow our shopmen members to 
igain become the Cinderellas of the service 
ind suffer short time plus’ dismissals.’’ 

Mr. Sharman, the President of the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers & 
Firemen, in conveying the greetings of his 
union to the conference, said that ‘‘ The 
nationalisation of the industry was indis- 
pensable if they were to have an efficient 
transport service.’’ He could not endorse 
the statement made by Mr. Binks as to the 
necessity for one union for all railwaymen. 

During the course of the conference Mr. 
Benstead, the General Secretary of the 
union, announced that an‘agreement had 
been made with the railway companies 
under which railway wages staff would get 
12 days’ annual leave with pay each year 
ufter the termination of Government con- 
ti f the railways. In addition, those 
vho have not received leave on at least 
two Bank Holidays will receive leave in 
lieu on two other days. 


A.E.U. Amalgamation 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
announce that an amalgamation has taken 
place between them and the Glass Works 
Engineers and the Amalgamated Society of 
Vehicle Builders, Carpenters & Mechanics. 

[he membership of the Amalgamated 
Society of Vehicle Builders & Carpenters 
was a little over 6,000 and was employed 
almost wholly in railway wagon manufac- 
ture and repair. It had only three full 
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time officials, Mr. D. G. Wilkie, the 
General Secretary, and two _ national 
organisers. Mr. Wilkie has retired under 


the age limit rule and the two organisers 
have been taken over by the A.E.U. 

Discussions are taking place between the 
A.E.U. and other trade unions catering 
for engineering workers on the question of 
amalgamation with the idea of having one 
union only for the engineering industry. 
At present there are 37 unions, comprising 
the Federation of Shipbuilding & Engi- 
neering Unions with.a total membership of 
more than 531,000, in addition to the 
A.E.U. with a membership of over 850,000 
catering for workers in the engineering 
industry. 


Salaries of Clerical Staff employed 
by Wordie & Co. Ltd. 


The National Arbitration Tribunal re- 
cently has issued its award on a dispute 
between Wordie & Co. Ltd. and certain 
employees of the company, referred to it 
by the Minister of Labour & National 
Service in accordance with the provisions 
of the Conditions of Employment & 
National Arbitration Order, 1940. 

The dispute arises out of a claim made by 
the workmen that, as a wartime measure, 
the company now should apply the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway Company’s age 
scales for male and female clerks to their 
own staff who are on the basic scales. 

The award states that representatives of 
the parties were heard at a sitting of the 
Tribunal held in London on May 31, 1945. 
Statements were made and documents 
submitted as to: the estimated number of 
workers concerned in the claim ; the business 
carried on by the firm as railway carting 
contractors in Scotland for the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway and the London 
& North Eastern Railway and as road 
haulage contractors; the basic scales of 
salary provided under the terms of an agree- 
ment between the firm and the Association 
dated December 23, 1938; the basic scales 
at present paid in accordance with the terms 
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of award No. 306, compared with those paid 
as at the date of that award to clerks em- 
ployed by the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway Company; the salary scales 
operated by certain other road transport 
concerns ; the increased scales granted as 
from June 1, 1944, by the railway companies 
to certain male and female junior clerks ; 
the grant by the firm to its staff of all special 
war advances granted to railway staff; the 
claim made by the Association on August 11, 
1944, for the application, as a wartime 
measure, to the firm’s clerical staff, of the 
basic scales operated by the London Mid- 
land & Scottish Railway Company; the 
increases in pay involved by this claim ; 
the dividends paid by the firm in 1938 and 
since 1940; the scheduling of the firm as an 
undertaking under the Essential Work 
Order; the contention of the Association 
that the firm’s clerical staff are engaged on 
work similar to that undertaken by clerks 
in the Cartage Department of the railways ; 
and the contention of the firm that condi- 
tions of employment have not changed since 
the date of award No. 306, the basic scales 
of salary provided by which are specified 
to apply for the period of the war. 

The Tribunal found in favour of the 
claim with effect as from the beginning of 
the first full pay period after June 4, 1945. 

The age scales, including war advances, 








Rail Link Between Brazil 
and Argentina 


The international railway and highway 
bridge being constructed jointly by Brazil 
and Argentina over the Uruguay River, 
between Uruguayana, Brazil, and Paso de 
los Libres, Argentina, is expected to be 
dedicated on December 15, 1945, accord- 
ing to Dr. Clovis Pestana, Director-General 
of the State Highway Department of 
Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Work on the 
bridge was begun in 1941, but was delayed 
by shortages of steel, cement, petrol, and 
engine oil. This problem was solved by 
Argentina selling the necessary cement, 
petrol and engine oil to the Brazilians for 
their bridge construction work, while 
Brazil sold to Argentina the steel necessary 
for its share. 

The $2,250,000 bridge project consists 
of a footpath, a two-lane roadway, and 
railway track, side by side. The structure 
will be 1,410 m. (4,626 ft.) long, resting 
on 40 piers. Each country is to do exactly 
half the work. Brazil has completed the 
foundations of all 20 piers on its side and 
most of the pier superstructures. Brazil 
has also built 140 m. (460 ft.) of both road 
and railway bridge, with another 140 m. 
(460 ft.) under preparation. Argentina 
has completed 17 of its 20 piers and 280 m. 
(919 ft.) of the road bridge, with 140 m. 
(460 ft.) of the railway bridge under pre- 


for male and female clerical staff on the 
railwavs are as follow :— 

Male Female 

(a year) (a week) 

Junior clarks— c « a. & 

Age |6and under ... 83 3 29 9 

o wii we 98 3 35 9 

Class 5 clerks 

Age |8 wae ta ie 51 6 

a 156 6 53 6 

o = 166 6 55 6 

2I 176 6 57 6 

22 186 6 59 6 

23 196 6 61 6 

» 24 206 6 64 0 

on a 216 6 66 6 

» 26 226 6 69 0 

a 236 6 7i 6 

, 28 246 6 74 0 

256 6 76 6 

~— . 256 6 79 0 

o 266 6 Bi 6 

22 276 6 84 0 
paration. The Argentinos also have built 


the access ramps and two of the four piers 
for the approach bridge of 110 m. (360 ft.) 
over the marshy ground of the foreshore. 
Brazil has completed a wide arch over one 
of the streets of Uruguayana on the 
Brazilian shore. The bridge will provide 
the first direct rail communication between 
Brazil and Argentina and will carry motor 
traffic over an alternative route of the Pan 
American Highway between Argentina and 
Brazil. Argentina will have access to the 
southern Provinces of Brazil over the 
metre-gayge Viacado Ferrea do Rio Grande 
do Sul to Marcellino Ramos and thence 
to San Paulo via the Viacdo Parana-Santa 
Catarina and the Sorocabana Railway. 





CONTROL OF IRON AND STEEL.—The 
Minister of Supply has made the Control 
of Iron & Steel (No. 42) Order, 1945, 
which increases the prices of wire nails, 
the thinner sizes of heavy plates, certain 
type of forging ingots and forgings and 
wire ropes; provides for an increase in 
the merchants’ cutting margin on heavy 
steel bars and sections; and reduces the 
price of cemented hard metal finished 


tool tips. Copies of the Order (S.R. & O. 
1945, No. 814) may be obtained from 
H.M. Stationery Office, York House, 


Kingsway, W.C.2, or through any book- 
seller, price 1d. each. 
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Notes and News 


L.N.E.R. Goods Office, 
Area.—The L.N.E.R. Goods _ Office, 
Southern Area, has been removed from 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate, to Room 
No. 65, General Offices, Liverpool Street. 


Southern 


Railway Accident in Cuba.—Nineteen 
persons were killed, and about 100 injured, 
when a train from Habana to Santiago de 
Cuba left the rails while rounding a curve 
near Las Tunas, on the Cuba Railroad. 


U.S.A. Rail Equipment for the East. 

On July 10, the American Car & Foundry 
Company announced the receipt of an 
order from the United States War Depart- 
ment for China, India, and Burma for 
4,000 30-ton, eight-wheel, metre-gauge 
box cars, 190 tank cars, and 130 refrige- 
rator cars, all of the same dimensions. 


District Mechanical Engineers Re- 
quired .—District mechanical engineers are 
required by the Iraqi State Railways for 
three years in the first instance. Among 
other qualifications, candidates should have 
served a pupilage or apprenticeship in the 
works of a British railway or firm of loco- 
motive builders. For full particulars, see 
Official Notices on page 104 


Kirkuk-Erbil Railway Construction. 

-Reuters reports that a British engineering 
company is engaged in the construction of 
an extension of the Baghdad-Kirkuk metre- 
gauge line of the Iraqi State Raiways from 
Kirkuk northwards to Erbil. The new 
railway will be approximately 70 miles in 


length, and, it is reported, will be com- 
pleted in 1947. The course of the line, 
which, after leaving Kirkuk, will skirt the 


oil areas of the Iraq Petroleum Co. Ltd., 
was indicated on the map published at 
page 550 of our June | issue 


North Central Wagon Co. Ltd.—Mr. 
Justice Uthwatt in the Chancery Division 
on July 16 sanctioned an alteration of the 
objects of the North Central Wagon Co. 
Ltd., to enable it to extend its activities to 
ships, aircraft, and machinery and to act 
as a finance and issuing house. The com- 
pany was formed in 1861 to manufacture, 
purchase, hire, or otherwise acquire railway 
carriages and wagons. Provisional consent 
has been obtained from the Board of Trade 
to an alteration of the name of the company 
to the North Central Wagon Transport & 
Finance Company. 


Aluminium Development Associa- 
tion Application.—Application has been 
made in pursuance of the 18th section of the 
Companies Act, 1929, to the Board of 
Trade for a licence directing an association 
about to be formed under the name of 
ig The Aluminium Development Associa- 
tion,”’ to be registered with limited liability 
without the addition of the word “ Limited” 
to its name. A copy of the memorandum 
of association may be inspected at the 
offices of Messrs. Slaughter & May, 18, 
Austin Friars, E.C.2. Any objections had to 
be made by letter to the Principal Assistant 
Secretary, Board of Trade, Insurance & 
Companies Department, Romney House 
East, Tufton Street, S.W.1, by July 16. 


Glacier Metal Co. Ltd.—During the 
year ended February 28, 1945, the Glacier 
Metal Co. Ltd. made a net profit of £88,057, 
after providing for all current expenses, 
including depreciation, employees’ bonuses, 
and an amount considered to be ample 
to cover any rebate due in respect of Govern- 
ment contracts. For the previous year the 
profit was £78,579, of which 46,775 was 
allocated to the employees’ profit sharing 
scheme. From the net profit of £88,057 is 
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deducted £3,000 for post-war rehabilitation 
of factories, and £76,020 for income tax 
and E.P.T. The dividend on the ordinary 
shares is 74 per cent., less tax, and the 
carry forward is £11,516, against £11,604 
brought in. 


Thomas Tilling Limited.—An interim 
dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, in respect 
of 1945 has been declared by Thomas 
Tilling Limited, being at the same rate as 
for many years past. 


New Central Station for Oslo.—Flans 
are being made to resume building a new 
central railway station for Oslo, inter- 
rupted by the war, according to a Nor- 
wegian News Agency report. 


A Map Publishing Amalgamation.— 
W. & A. K. Johnston Limited of Edinburgh 
has purchased the goodwill, copyrights, 
and engraved plates of the old-established 
London geographical publishers, G. W. 
Bacon & Co. Ltd. The London premises of 
the latter were destroyed by enemy action 
in 1941. 


Nitrate Railways Co. Ltd.—The direc- 
tors of the Nitrate Railways Co. Ltd. 
recommend a dividend for 1944 on the £10 
ordinary and preferred converted ordinary 
shares of 1} per cent. (2s. 6d. a share), less 
tax, the same as for the past six years. 
Dividends and interest, profit on exchange, 
surplus on income tax and transfer fees 
amount to {£61,722 (£58,773) adding 
transfer from exchange reserve £9,000 
(£10,000) makes £70,722. After deducting 
£48,190 (£47,394) ‘loss on railway operation 
there is a net surplus of £22,532 (£20,504). 
The proposed dividend takes £36,225, and 
the amount to ,be carried forward is 
£166,677, against £180,370 brought in. 


Eire Trade with Britain.—Mr. A. J. 
Broughton, Irish Traffic Manager, L.M.S.R., 
and Vice-President of the Dublin Chamber 
of Commerce, in an address on July 16 
to the Institute of Export, pointed out 
that in 1938 Eire’s imports amounted to 
£41 millions and her exports to £24 millions. 
Of the imports, £24 millions were manu- 
factured goods, and, of the exports, £12 
millions were live cattle, etc., and £10 
million food, drink, and tobacco. Imports 
from and exports to Great Britain each 
came to £20 millions. In 1944 total 
imports were £28 millions and total exports 
£30 millions. The position should provide 
remarkable possibilities for trade develop- 
ment. The excellent short sea transport 
and rail transits were another reason why 
manufacturers should move now to re- 
establish pre-war contacts. Eire’s first 
priority schemes after the war were housing 
and the extension of electricity supply. 
The heavy machinery for the electricity 
scheme would have to be imported. 


Turkish Railway Traffic Increases: 
—Railway traffic in 1944 on the Turkish 
State Railways exceeded the record levels 
of the preceding year. This was attributed 
partly to the curtailment in the latter part 
of the year of coastwise shipping, a major 
form of transport in Turkey, following the 
severance of diplomatic and commercial 
relations with Germany. Lack of adequate 
equipment continued to hamper railway 
operations, and this scarcity was relieved 
only partly during the year by the arrival 
of some goods wagons and engines from 
Europe, including wagons from Germany 
for handling minerals. Moderate progress 
was reported in the construction of new 
railway lines. The total route length of 
railways in Turkey at the end of September 
last amounted to 4,700 miles, an increase 
of 44 miles compared with the close of 
1943; during 1943 only 9 new route miles 
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were opened. New work is financed largely 
by internal loans. Passenger receipts in 
1943 varied but little compared with 1942 
The monthly average was {£T.2,620,000. 
On the other hand, goods receipts rose 
considerably in 1943. The traffic per- 
formance for the whole of 1943 did not 
show an appreciable change in respect oi 
1942; main-line passenger train-km. aver- 
aged 15,964,000,000 a month, and goods 
train-km. averaged 52,963,000,000 a month. 








British and Irish Railway 
Stocks and Shares 





| Prices 
| 2F ey 
ees Lad se July 
2 - 24, Rise/ 
1945 Fall 
| | 
G.W.R. | 
Cons. ~“ 624 55 56+ _ 
5% Con 1224 1143 1214 — 
5 Red. Pref. (1950) 1104 104 105 — 
5% Rt. Charge soc] 1508 128 1314 _ 
5% Cons. Guar. 134% | 125 1294 _ 
4% Deb. vin 1184 1123 114 os 
44% Deb. 11848 | 114 1154 — 
#2 Deb. 1244 1194 1214 — 
5% Deb. 137 1294 1354 _ 
24% Deb. 734 76+ 
L.M.S.R. 
Ord. sat oe at 27% 284 i+ + 
4% Pref. (1923) ...| 64 55 59 “= 
4% Pref. .| 81 724 78 — 
5% Red. Pref. (1955) 105% 102 1034 — 
40 bg won -| 1074 9% 1034 — 

4% Deb oe} LENE 104 109 

5% Red. Deb. (1952) i 108 1064 _- 
L.N.E.R. 

5% Pref. Ord 104 7% 7% j+ $ 
Def. Ord. i 34 3% i+ 
4% First Pref. J 554 57 — 
4% Second Pref. -| 35% 284 28; |-— # 
5% Red. Pref. (1955) 101 974 101 - 
4% First Guar. eee} 1014 96% lols _ 
4% Second Guar. ...| 95 884 954 — 
3% _ ese ae ot 88 - 
4% Di «| 1104 103 08 
5% Red. Deb. (1947) 105% 1014 1Oly -- 
4% Sinking Fund 

Red. Deb. ... .| 107 1044 | 104} 

SOUTHERN 

Pref. Ord. .. 804 71g 764 |+ | 
Def. - oe es] 268 23 244 |+ 4 
5% Pi -| 122 1134 120; |+ 1 
5% Red. Pref. ‘(1964) 1174 1124 1144 _ 
5% Guar. Pref. -| 134 1254 1294 
5% — eeu Pref. 

(1957) -| $153 1124 1154 _ 
4% Deb. we eee} 118 110 113 - 
5% Deb. “os eve] 1354 127 1344 
4% Red. Deb. (1962- 

67) ... am woe] DONE 1074 | 1094 - 
4% Red. Deb. (1970- 

80) ... eos cong 003 1083 1104 

oy ees 
4% Deb. ese] 107 103 104 a 
4% Guar. eee] 1064 102 104 - 

L.P.T.B. 
Ee A” ccc ove] 125 119 1214 
5% “A” eee} 1334 128 1314 = 
3% Guar, (1967-72)... 994 98 99 
5% “BS” eee] 1244 1187 | 1204 — 
-—_" one 723 644 67+ — 
MERSEY 

i ae ot 2 33 364 — 
3% Perp. Pref. oot a 66 74 + 3 
4% Perp. Deb. eee} 105 103 105 — 1 
3% Perp. Deb. «| 854 794 $3 — 

IRELAND* 

BELFAST & C.D. 

Ord, se ose a 6 64 - 

G. NORTHERN 

, eo ie ee] 33% 19 294 i+ #2 
Pref. ... oat «| 49 37 464 i+ 4 
Guar.... ~ bol 57% | 726 |+ 26 
Geb. ... sie ee] 904 814 914 I+ 3 

IRISH  -peesnataaandl , 
Common ... - - 783 _ 
3% Deb. aoe pet -- _ 100 | - 
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pistRicr MECHANICAL ENGINEERS required 
by the Iraqi State Railways for three years in 
the first instance. Salary up to Iraq Dinars 90 a 
nonth according to qualifications and experience plus 
high cost of living allowance I.D. 24 a month (1.D. 1 = 
1 Free passages. The posts are not pensionable 
it there is a Provident Fund. Candidates should be 
\.M.I.Mech.E. or possess a degree in engineering and 
1ave served a pupilage or apprenticeship in the works 
f a British Railway or firm of locomotive builders and 
iave subsequently had either (a) running experience 

(b) experience in the manufacture and repair of 
comotives 4 knowledge of diesel locomotives is 
esirable. Write quoting C.2378A to Ministry of 
bour and National Service, Appointments Dept. A.9, 
toom 670, York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
r application form, which must be returned completed 
by August 10, 1945. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 
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RITISH Railway Company operating in South 


America have following vacancies : 
Assistant Chief Mechanical Engineer. 
Works Manager. 

Two Locomotive Inspectors. 

Passages paid out and home.—Write for further 
details of conditions of service and state age, full par- 
ticulars of experience and qualifications and salary 
required to “* J ”* c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 


31, Budge Row, E.C.4. 





Universal Directory of Railway Officials 
and Railway Year Book 


50th Annual Edition, 1944-45 
Price 20/- net, 


THE DIRECTORY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
33, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 











Vacancies on British Railway Com- 
pany Operating in Sputh America. 
An assistant chief mechanical engineer, 
works manager and two locomotive inspec- 
tors are required by a British railway com- 
pany operating in South America. See 
Official Notices above. 

Railway Equipment Difficulties in 
Martinique.—Sugar mills of Martinique 
which operate their own narrow-gauge rail- 
ways are experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
repair parts for their equipment. As each 
railway is of a different gauge, locomotives 
ind goods wagons cannot be interchanged. 


New Railway Equipment for Bolivia. 

The Bolivian Director-General of Rail- 
ways has been authorised to contract a 
loan of $1,100,000 for the purchase of two 
locomotives and 200 goods wagons for use 
on the Villazon-Atocha Railway. This line 
is an essential link in the south-east to 
north-west transcontinental railway from 
Argentina through Bolivia to Chile. 


Holyhead Sailings. The L.M.S.R. 
steamer service between Holyhead and 
Dublin was resumed on Monday after a 
weekend’s suspension of sailings because of 
aleek in s.s. Hibernia. A steamer from the 
Heysham-Belfast service has been diverted 
to Holyhead. Instead of six sailings a week 
m the Heysham-Belfast service, only three 
will be run until another steamer can be 
obtained or the Hibernia is repaired 


Glyn, Mills & Co.—The statement of 
assets and liabilities as at June 30, 1945, 
of the old-established banking house of 
Glyn, Mills & Co., shows a satisfactory 
position. Total assets are £70,671,927, as 


against {67,350,193 at June 30, 1944, and 


the upswing in the figures compares well 
with that of other banks. In the present 


assets are included £6,821,946 cash, etc., 
cheques in transit, etc., £2,476,483, money 
at call and short notice {10,432,700 ; bills 
discounted {1,800,476 ; Treasury deposit 
receipts £9,000,000 (£7,500,000) ; and in- 
vestments £22,695, 145, including £21,879,797 
(against £19,165,112) in British Government 
securities. These items together represent 
82-12 percent. of the deposits of £64,783, 129, 
etc. Advances to customers, etc., are 
£12,804,185, as against £12,649,449 at 
June 30, 1944. The liability of customers 
for acceptances and engagements stands 
at a lower figure than a year ago 

Marcroft Wagons Limited.—At an 
extraordinary general meeting of Marcroft 
Wagons Limited, held at Sheffield on 
July 12 the shareholders unanimously 
adopted the proposal of the directors to 
increase the capital to £200,000 by the 
creation of 100,000 new {1 preference 
shares. Mr. John Marcroft, a director, who 
presided, said the capital had remained at 
£100,000 since the public company was 
formed in 1927, and the amount of work 
done had largely increased since that date. 
It was never intended to pass over the 
existing shareholders and preferential rights 
would be granted to them on any applica- 
tion they cared to make when the pro- 
spectus was issued. 

B.E.T. Omnibus Services Limited. 
As shown in the accounts of B.E.T. Omnibus 
Services Limited for the year ended June 30, 
1945, the income from investments and 
other revenue amounted to £304,370 
(£304,313), and the net profit was £150,678 
(£150,693). Adding £29,291 brought for- 
ward makes a total available sum of 
£179,969 (£164,291). On the cumulative 
preference shares the total dividend for the 
year is 10 per cent., less tax, and on the 


Australian Naval Visitors to Swindon 


Se 


Mr. F. W. Hawksworth, C.M.E., G.W.R. (centre), 






Mr. F. G. Hall, 


Assistant 


C.M.E. (left) and, Mr. K. J. Cook, Locomotive Works Manager (right), with officers 


H.M.A.S. 


and ratings from 


** Australia’’ at 


Swindon Works (see paragraph 


on page 86) 


ordinary shares it is 64 per cent., free of 
tax. These distributions are at the same 
rate as those paid a year ago, and the carry 
forward is £44,969. The chairman’s state- 
ment mentions that the share-holdings in 
associated omnibus companies are un- 
changed, and the figure at which they stand 
in the books is substantially less than their 
par value. 

Accident at Ecclefechan, L.M.S.R.— 
On Saturday last the L.M.S.R. announced 
with regret that during the afternoon a 
serious accident occurred at Ecclefechan, 
involving the 1 p.m. express from Glasgow 
to London and a goods train which was being 
shunted; several vehicles of both trains 
were derailed. The driver of the express 
was killed and a number of passengers 
injured. The fireman of the express died 
later. 

Crosville Amphibious Buses.—The 
Crosville Motor Services Limited, an 
associate of the L.M.S.R. and G.W.R., 
and of Tilling Motor Services Limited, 
has applied for permission to use the fore- 
shore at Colwyn Bay to land proposed 
public service amphibious vehicles from 
the Wirral towns. Rhyl, Llandudno, and 
other towns on the north Wales coast are 
mentioned as probable landing places. 
Colwyn Bay Borough Council has deferred 
granting the application pending further 
information of the proposed service. It 
is understood that the company hopes to 
acquire vehicles of the DUKWS type, with 
the object of converting them into water- 
buses. 


Manchester & District Planning 
Exhibition.—The Manchester & District 
Planning Exhibition, which was opened on 
July 20 by Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister 
of Town & Country Planning, gives con- 
siderable attention to transport matters. 
The tentative proposals embodied in 
models, diagrams, plans, photographs, and 
perspectives are the work of Mr. R. Nicho- 
las, City Surveyor & Engineer of Man- 
chester. A diagram shows a new main 
railway station built near the junction of 
Manchester and Salfrod and with main 
entrances from both cities. From the new 
station, already named Trinity, there would 
be a network of electrified lines to the 
suburbs. An underground railway would 
be built ; 








Contracts and Tenders 


Below is a list of orders placed recently 
by the Egyptian State Railways :— 

James Mills Limited : Split cotter pins. 

Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. 
Contacts. 

A. Gallenkamp & Co. Ltd. : 
p paratus. 

Davis & Timmins Limited : Mild steel screws. 

F, Mountford & Sons Ltd.: Solid taper pins. 


Ltd. : 


Grease testing 











































































South & Central 


Canada 


India 


Various 
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With attention centred on the impend- 
ing result of the General Election, busi- 
ness in stock markets continued restricted 
in the early part of the week, and price 
movements were mostly small, although 
good features were not lacking. British 
Funds recorded further moderate gains, 
and leading industrials were higher, with 
iron and steels prominent in response to 
the big £120,000,000 plan for post-war 
development of the industry. 


Home rails reflected the prevailing 
trend of markets and were higher on 


balance; junior stocks attracted buyers be- 
cause of the big yields, and prior charge 
stocks reflected some investment support. 
If the election result is such as to stimu- 


late activity in markets, home sails 
doubtless will continue their upward 
movement, bearing in mind the belief 


that nationalisation is unlikely to be pro- 
posed unless a Labour Government is re- 
turned. The shape of post-war organisa- 
tion and control of transport has yet to 
be defined, and while that uncertainty 
persists, home rail junior stecks must be 
expected to be valued on a high yield 
basis. Nevertheless, the view is gaining 
ground that, all points considered, current 
yields are excessive, particularly when it 
borne in mind that the control agree 
ment is likely to continue for a further 
two years, which implies maintenance of 
dividend rates during this period. 
Argentine rails showed a _ better ten 
dency, and were slightly more active, but 


is 





later reacted. Nevertheless, the interest to 1214. L.M.S.R. was 28}, compared bonds, Nord 6 per cents moved higher at 
arrears payments on Buenos Ayres & with 28 a week ago, and the senior pre 127. 
Traffic Table and Stock Prices of Overseas and Foreign Railways 
Traffic for week 2 | Aggregate traffics to date Prices 
uv _—_ 
Shares - a 
A Mil Week 4 Totals ~ 2 a 3° 
Railways sean pest se Total Inc. or ey 3 rene or —s £} ey Ss | 23 
compare: . ecrease or = | we “I 
this year ie, 1943/4 $ 1944/5 1943/4 = 8 2 = 
£ £ £ £ 
Antofagasta (Chili) & Bolivia 834 15.7.45 26,660 12,450 28 856,050 808,280 + 47,770 | Ord. Stk. 134 94 105 
Argentine North Eastern 753 14.7.45 19,969 + 3,294 2 37,937 34,281 + 3,656 - 63 44 9 
Bolivar us ae 174 June, 1945 4,640 — 598 26 30,275 31,756 |— 1,481 6p.c.Deb. 184 7+ 8} 
Brazil ... vias a - - — - _— - Bonds 19%; 15 224 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific 2,773 14.7.45 119,250 + 4,563 2 238,500 231,000 + 7,500 Ord. Stk. 7# 33 5+ 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern, 5,080 14.7.45 181,813 + 10,563 2 362,438 350,625 |+ 11,813 | Ord. Stk. 145 93 14 
Buenos Ayres Western 1,924 14.7.45 67,563 + 1,250 2 133,625 131,687 + 1,938 133 94 Hig 
Central Argentine 3,700 14.7.45 181,769 + 5,725 2 359,244 371,409 — 12,165 g ‘a $s rh 
Do. ia es — — = — _ = Dfd. 
Cent. Uruguay of M. Video 972 14.7.45 35,644 — 1,978 2 71,476 77,396 — 5.920 Ord. Stk. 54 4 6 
Costa Rica ove a 262 May, 1945 27,205 + 680 38 259,151 251,679 + 7,472 Stk. 17+ 144 15 
Dorada 70 = June, 1945 33,780 + 7,554 26 182,375 149,309 (+ 33,066 | | Mt. Deb. 101 101 1014 
Entre Rios... eve 808 14.7.45 25.913 + 2,794 2 51,612 47,743 + 3,869 Ord. Stk. 64 4 5 
Great Western of Brazil! 1,030 14.7.45 22,600 + 2,900 28 699,900 617,600 + 82,300 | Ord. Sh. | 38/- | 23/3 | 25/ 
International of Cl. Amer. ... 794 May, 1945 $231,658 + $54,597 22 $1,047,719 $1,092,563 — $44,844 — — = inde 
Interoceanic of Mexico — —_ — _ - _ — ist Pref. 13 I 
La Guaira & Caracas... 22 June, 1945 7,106 — 1,171 26 36,929 46,430 — 9,501 | 5 p.c. Deb 79 784 
Leopoldina - 1,918 14.7.45 58.482 + 15,271 | 28 1,346,502 1,257,634 + 88,868 | Ord. Stk 5% 44 4 
Mexican exe 483 14.7.45 ps. 578.000 + ps.64,500 28 1,111,400 1,015,200 + 96,200 Ord. Stk. 4 a 1% 
Midland Uruguay 319 May, 1945 19,738 + 3,567 48 195,444 187,809 (+ 7,635 —_ _ _ _ 
Nitrate saa 382 15.7.45 4,436 1,979 | 28 95,916 98.921 — 3,005 Ord. Sh. | 75/10 | 65/10 71/3 } 
Paraguay Central 274 13.7.45 64,920 + 8,769 2 @123,302 @i13,225 + G10,077_ Pr. Li. Stk. 9 68 774 
Peruvian Corporation 1,059 June, 1945 124,966 + 3,615 52 1,554,661 1,330,647 + 224,014 Pref. 9 10 94 
Salvador ae 100 May, 1945 ¢ 112,200 ¢ 18,000 48 1,420,000 ¢ 1,404,000 + ¢ 16,000 _— = _ — 
San Paulo 1534 “ 7 9 — — Ord. Stk. | 57 46 | 57 
Taltal ... om 156 June. 1945 3 .795 1,735 52 36.700 65,330 |— 28,630 Ord. Sh. 21/3 | 13/9 | 13/9 
United of Havana 1,301 15.7.45 44,809 2,128 2 85.778 97,358 — 11,580 Ord. Stk. 4 24 2 
Uruguay Northern ... 73 May, 1945 1,830 — ist 48 18,089 16,412 |+ 1,677 _ _ aie pi 
Canadian Pacific 17,023 14.7.45 | 310.600 102.200 28, 33 504,800 33,331,600 + 173,200 | Ord. Stk. 173) 134% 20 (€5 
Barsi Light 202 June, 1945 19,620 — 4,185 14 74,595 75,487 |— 892 | Ord. Stk. | 1294 | 974 | 1295 £39/6 
ian Delt 607 30.6.45 15,035 | — 2,248 | 12 145,448 167,409 — 21,961 Prf. Sh 7H) 54 64 Nil 
Penile 4 a oes | = — - _ — — _ — B. Deb. 634 | 58 60; Nil 
Midland of W. Australia 277 May, 1945 17,489 | — 4.344 48 207.237 312.987 — 105.750 Inc. Deb. | F014 | 99% | 954 £43/9 
Nigeria eee aie «| 1,900 26.5.45 277,630 + 23,531) 4 1,823,785 1,739,068 + 84,717 -- _- — _ - 
South Africa ... .-| 13,301 23.6.45 1,003,946 + 151,486 12.) 11,690,918 10,083,914 | + 1,607,004 _ _ _ _ _ 
Victoria 4,774  Mar., 1945 1,303,804 - 60,124 4 — _ - oa = in _ “al 


Note. 


+ Receipts are calculated @ Is. 6d. to the r_pee 
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Railway Stock Market 


Pacific 44 per cent. consolidated deben- 
tures and Argentine Great Western 5 per 
cent. debentures, although expected, have 
tended to increase hopes that results of 
the Argentine railways for the financial 
year ended June 30 will show some im- 
provement. Future hopes, however, still 
centre on the attitude of the Argentine 
Government, because until the railways 
receive fairer treatment in recognition of 
the vital part they play in the life of 
Argentina, it would seem that the ordi- 
nary stocks will remain dividendless. As 
has been mentioned here before, it is 
thought in some quarters that the course 
adopted in this country in, regard to post- 
war organisation of transport and similar 
matters may have an important bearing 
on the future attitude of the Argentine 
Government to the British-owned rail- 
ways operating in the Republic. Else- 
where, Antofagasta preference continued 
to attract some attention on dividend re- 
sumption possibilities. French railway 
sterling bonds moved higher, and Cana- 
dian Pacifics fluctuated but were little 
changed on balance. San Paulo ordinary 
stock was good on the much’ improved 


results, showing an increase of nearly 49 
per cent. in receipts, while working re- 


ceipts decreased by 3-57 per cent. The 
dividend is 1 per cent. higher at 3 per 
cent. 

Compared with a week ago Great West- 
ern further improved from 56} to 56}, and 
the 5 per cent. preference stock from 121 
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ference strengthened from 7734 to 78 and 
the 1923 preference from 58% to 59. 
L.N.E.R. second preference moved up 
from. 29 to 29%, the large yield attracting 
buyers, particularly as expectations are 
that the interim dividend will be kept at 
1 per cent. and the year’s total at 2} 
per cent. L.N.E.R. first preference was 
} better at 57. Among Southern stocks, 
the deferred improved from 24 to 24}, and 
the preferred from 76} to 77. London 
Transport ‘‘C’’ was maintained at 68 
Elsewhere, Metropolitan assented stock re 
ceived more attention around 58. 
Argentine Rails failed to hold earlier 
gains, Buenos Ayres Great Southern re- 
ceding to 11}, compared with 11}? a week 
ago; the = per cent. preference lost a 
point at 253, and the 4 per cent. deben- 
tures were also a point down at 63}. 
Reflecting the arrears payments, however, 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific consolidated 
debentures were 58 xd., compared with 
583 a week ago, and Argentine Great 
Western 5 per cent. debentures 59 xd. 
compared with 59}. Elsewhere, Central 
Argentine 5 per cent. debentures receded 
from 674 to 66. San Paulo ordinary stock 
was firm at 56. Antofagasta preference 
improved to 42, but in other directions 
Leopoldina 4 per cent. debentures eased 
to 534 and United of Havana debentures 
were lower at 24}, but there was a further 
rise to 55 in Mexican Railway 6 per cent. 
debentures. Canadian Pacifics were frac- 
tionally lower at 20}. Among French rail 











Yields are based on the approximate current price and are within a fraction of +. Argentine traffics are given in sterling calculated @ 16 pesos to the £ 
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